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ABSTRACT 

As in 1988 f the current status of education is 
presented in the form of indicators measuring education's "health" 
and showing major trends and developments. These indicators derive 
from studies carried out by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) and from surveys conducted within and outside the 
Federal Government. This report comprises two volumes , the first 
addressing elementary and secondary education and the second 
postsecondary eduation. (A third volume, "1989 Education Indicators," 
includes the text, tables, and graphs from the first two volumes and 
supplies technical supporting data, supplemental information, and 
data sources c) Indicators for elementary and secondary education have 
been grouped under the headings of outcomes, resources, and context. 
Outcome indicators are presented for student performance in general, 
for high school performance by race and ethnicity, and for economic 
outcomes (unemployment rates of high .school graduates and dropouts) . 
Resource indicators cover both fiscal and human resources. Context 
indicators include student characteristics, aspects of the learning 
environment, perceptions of teachers and the general public, and 
competency requirements for high school graduation and teacher 
certification. New indicators have been added for (1) science 
performance; (2) international comparisons of math and science 
proficiency; (3) the racial and ethnic composition of elementary and 
secondary education; and (4) the number of credits required by states 
for high school graduation. Narrative discussions and charts depict 
each indicator; 30 supporting tables are appended. (MLH) 
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In a recent nationwide assessment, over 
80 percent of 1 1th graders could interpret 
scientific data and make inferences about 
outcomes of experimental procedures. 
However, only 8 percent could draw 
conclusions using knowledge from the 
physical sciences and could apply the 
principles of genetics ( Indicator 1:4 ), 

In an international assessment of per- 
formance in science and mathematics in 
six countries* the 13-year-old students in 
the United States were in the lowest per- 
forming group in both areas. In both sci- 
ence and mathematics, performance of 
U.S. students was significantly below that 
of students in Korea, Spain, anci the 
United Kingdom {Indicators /;5and 1:5). 

In 1987, significantly more high school 
graduates of all racial/ethnic groups 
earned four credits of English and three 
credits in social studies, mathematics, 
and science than in 1 982 ( Indicator 1:8 ). 

Nationally, about one out of every four 1 8- 
and 19-year-olds has not completed high 
school ( Indicator 1:9 ). 

Those who ae 20-24 years old who do 
not complete high school have signifi- 



cantly higher rates of unemployment than 
those in the same age group who have 
completed high school. White and His- 
panic dropouts have lower unemployment 
rates than black high school graduates 
(Indicator 1:12), 

The purchasing power of teachers' 
salaries was the highest in 30 years 
{Indicator 1:17), 

Enrollment in public elementary schools 
began to increase in 1985 and is pro- 
jected to continue rising through 1997. 
Enrollments, however, are not expected 
to reach the record highs attained in the 
'\Q7Qs( Indicator 1:21 ). 

Between 1976 and 1986. minority enroll- 
ment in public schools increased from 24 
percent to 30 percent ( Indicator 1:22 ). 

Cocaine use among high school seniors 
dropped significantly in 1988, for the 
second consecutive year. At the same 
time, alcohol use remained high, despite 
declines since 1979. In 1988, about two of 
every three seniors reported using 
alcohol in the month preceding the survey 
{Indicator 1:25). 
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Commissioner's Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) gathers and publishes infor- 
mation on the status and progress of education in the United States. The Federal 
authorization (enacted in 1974 but with antecedents to 1867) for these activities 
states that the Center will "collect, collate, and from time to time, report full and 
complete statistics on the condition of education in the United States" (section 
406 (b) (1) of the General Education Provisions Act). This legislation mandated an 
annual statistical report from the Secretary of Education on the subject. In 1 988, the 
Hawkins-Stafford Elementary/Secondary School Improvement Amendments 
(Public Law 1 00-297, amending section 406 (d)(1)(C) of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act) changed that reporting responsibility to be that of the Commissioner of 
Education Statistics. 

This year, as in 1 988, the "indicators"— key data that measure the health of educa- 
tion, monitor important developments, and show trends in major aspects of 
education— are published in three volumes. The Condition of Education report 
encompasses the first two volumes, the first addressing elementary and secondary 
education and the second, postsecondary education. The third volume, 1989 
Education Indicators, includes the text, tables, and graphs from the first two vol- 
umes, plus the technical supporting data, supplemental information, and data 
sources. 

NCES began presenting statistical information as education indicators with the 
1986 edition of The Condition of Education. Since then, the indicators have been 
developed through studies carried out by the Center as well as from surveys 
conducted elsewhere, both within and outside the Federal Government. Although 
indicators may be simple statistics, more often they are analyses— examining 
relationships; showing changes over time; comparing or contrasting 
subpopulations, regions, or States; or studying characteristics of students from 
different backgrounds. Data used for these indicators are the most valid and 
representative education statistics available in America today for the subjects and 
issues with which they deal. 

Not all |:ossible indicators are published in a given edition. No more than a total of 
40-50 indicators is presented in each year's report. By contrast, the Center's 
other major annual compendium, the Digest of Education Statistics, includes more 
than 300 statistical tables, plus figures and appendices. The indicators, therefore, 
represent a consensus of professional judgment on tho most significant national 
measures of the condition and progress of education at this time, but tempered, 
necessarily, l^y the availability of current and valid infomiation. The indicators reflect 
a basic core that can be repeated with updated information every year and supple- 
mented by a more limited set of indicators based on infrequent or one-time studies. 
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Those indicator's in the elementary and secondary education volume derive more 
from comprehensive data collected over time, while \,\ose in the postsecondary 
volume are based on more recently developed data, reflecting a narrower array of 
topics described by currently available timetrends and nationally representative 
statistics. 

For elementary and secondary education, new indicators include: 

• a science indicator from the most recently completed analysis of the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress; 

• indicators on international compansons of mathematics and science proficiency; 

• an indicator on the rac;al and ethnic composition of elementary/secondary educa- 
tion, based on data from the Office forCivil Rights; and 

• an indicator on the number of credits required by States for graduation from high 
school from new data of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

The expanded set of postsecondary indicators presented in 1 988 is continued this 
year with selected additions. Indicators have been added on degrees awarded by 
colleges and universities according to the fields of study and gender of students. 
The National Science Foundation has provided new data on research and develop- 
ment spending by universities and trends in new doctorate recipients* entering 
university employment. 

The concept of education indicators has gained Ihe attention of the U.S. Congress, 
national organizations. States, and localities. To assist i:ne Center in conceptualiz- 
ing and developing a set of education indicators most useful to policymakers and 
researchers, Congress recently mandated that NCES convene a special study 
panel of experts to *'make recommendations concerning the determination of edu- 
cation indicators for study and report" (P.L. 100-297). The Commissioner is to 
submit the report of the panel to Congress upon completion of its work. NCES ex- 
pects to revise The Condition of Education to reflect those recommendations. The 
panel will meet over the coming year. Its conclusions, however, will not greatly influ- 
ence the 1990 edition of The Condition of Education, but its work could result in 
major changes beginning in 1991. 

In developing indicators, the Center has participated in a widening national discus- 
sion about the types of measures that are useful in monitoring the progress of edu- 
cation. A number of local education agencies and £tates, such as California and 
Connecticut, are monitoring their reform agendas through education indicators. At 
the national level, the Council of Chief State School Officers seeks to have consist- 
ent reporting by the States on a number of indicators that it has identified. 



In future editions, the utility of this report should increase as more diverse, high qual- 
ity data become available, especially as new time series can be constructed. Ele- 
mentary and secondary education data will be enhanced by revisions in the basic 
data collected about public schools in the Common Core of Data survey and by the 
results from the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), which covers both public and 
private schools. Some data from the first SASS are expected to be analyzed in time 
for the 1990 edition. 

Data collection from more postsecondary institutions than the traditional, accred- 
ited 2- and 4-year colleges and universities has already begun. This expanded 
system, called the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), also 
includes information from nonaccredited institutions whether they are public or pri- 
vate, 4-year, 2-year, or less-than-2-year Information from this broader group of in- 
stitutions will provide a much clearer picture of what is happening in the full scope of 
postsecondary education. 

Finally, the format of The Condition of Education is designed to present statistical 
information in an accessible manner for a general audience. As in the 1 988 edition, 
the one-page narrative style is followed by an illustrative chart. The tables support- 
ing each narrative and chart are placed in an appendix. 

I hope you find the material helpful and invite you to send us comments on how to 
make future editions even more useful. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner of 
Education Statistics 
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introduction 



Since the early 1980s, the country has become increasingly aware of the range of 
critical issues facing its schools. These issues are nationwide and include problems 
of declining academic performance, concerns about teacher qualifications and 
availability, and use of drugs and violence in the schools. The issues have serious 
implications, not only for effective operation of the schools, but for the future of indi- 
vidual workers, U.S. economic competitiveness, and urtimatcjiy forthe structure and 
cohesiveness of American society. 

The Nation has responded to this situation by renewing its commitment to excel- 
lence in education. The thruF,t of this commitment constitutes a major reform move- 
ment, involving government at all levels, school officials and teachers, institutions 
of higher education, as well as interested parents and ci^jzens. Reforms include ex- 
panded academic programs for students, improved safety programs for the 
schools, increased requirements for high school graduation, and new approaches 
to attract betterqualified individuals to the teaching profession. 

The indicators presented in this volume touch on many issues in elementary and 
secondary education. They are discussed below under five major headings: (1) 
school population and support; (2) the teaching profession; (3) school environment; 
(4) student academic performance; and (5) transitions. 



School Population and Support 



Changes in the size and characteristics of the school population create a context for 
demands that will be placed on educational institutions. While private school enroll- 
ment has changed little during the 1980s {Indicator 7:20), enrollment in the public 
schools has begun to rise slightly at the elementary level after declines in the 1 970s. 
Secondary enrollment is expected to decline somewhat until about 1 990 and then 
begin to increase again. However, neither level of enrollment is expected to reach 
the levels of the eariy 1 970s before the end of the 1 990s {Indicator 1:21). The pro- 
portion of minority students in the public schools rose to almost 30 percent in 1 986, 
up from 24 percent in 1 976 {indicator 1:22). At the same time that minority enroll- 
ment has increased, special education enrollment has also increased 
{indicator 1:23). 



While total enrollment has been stable or declining, the balance among sources of 
financial support for public schools has been changing. Until 1979, local jurisdic- 
tions provided the largest share of funds to operate public schools. Since 1979, 
States have provided the most funds, reaching 5C percent in 1987. Federal funds 
that accounted for almost 1 0 percent of this support in 1 980 declined to 6 percent by 
19Q7(/nd/cator1:13). 

The total level of effort (including Federal, State, and local) to provide resources for 
public schools— a measure linking revenues per pupil to per capita income— has 
shown a long-term increase, although it has leveled off recently. The index of this 
effort increased by more than 70 percent from 1950 to 1986 and has remained at 
the same level since then (Indicator 1: 15), This increasing effort to pay for education 
has contributed to a continuing increase in current expenditure per pupil, which 
reached $3,977 in 1 986-87 (Indicator 1:14). Closely associated with the increasing 
per pupil expenditure has been a reduction in the ratio of pupils per teacher. Since 
1959-60, pupil/teacher ratios have declined by 32 percent at the elementary 
school level and 29 percent at the secondary level (Indicator 1:18), 



The Teaching Profession 



Teachers are vital to an educational system. However, since 1959-60, the propor- 
tion of classroom teachers has declined fi om 65 percent to 53 percent of the total 
staff (Indicator 1:16). There is an expected demand for increasing numbers of new 
secondary school teachers through 1 995 (Indicator 1: 19). At the same time. States 
are imposing greater requirements of the teachers who may be hired by local school 
districts. As of 1988, 46 States require prospective teachers to pass some form of 
test prior to certification, and many States require a test at more than one of the 
following points: admission to teacher education, exit from teacher education, or 
just prior to initial certification (Indicator 1:30). Increasing teacher salaries may im- 
prove recruiting efforts. Teacher salaries are now 76 percent higher than they were 
in 1 980, in current dollar terms. In constant dollars, in 1 988, they exceeded the pre- 
vious high average that was in 1 973 (Indicator 1: 17). 



School Environment 



Adequate resources and good teachers are essential to good schools, but they are 
not sufficient. A safe, undisturbed setting with students in it who are ready to learn is 



also necessary. Students in schools with numerous problems (such as student ab- 
senteeism, high teacher turnover, low standards for students, and vandalism) had 
lower reading scores than students in schools with fewer problems {Indicator 1:26), 
Disruptive behavior, one of the factors that can hinder learning, has increased over 
the past 5 years, according to teachers {Indicator 1:24), while drug and alcohol use 
has declined in recent years {Indicator 1:25), Teachers have identified two factors, 
outside of the schools' control, as major causes of students* difficulties in school: 
children's being left on their own after school and family poverty {Indicator 1:28). 
Despite the apparent concern about the school environment, the public's ratings of 
the public schools have not changed significantly in recent years {Indicator 1:27), 

Student Academic Performance 



The academic performance of students, as measured by standardized tests, shows 
that students cannot perform many ordinary tasks. Only a small portion of 1 7-year- 
olds perform at the highest proficiency levels. Where trend data are available, over- 
all performance of U.S. students is not changing significantly. In fact, in comparison 
to students in other countries, U.S. students' performance is significantly lower in 
mathematics and science than that of students in most of the other countries tested 
{Indicators 1:3 and 1:5). While the gap between white and black and Hispanic stu- 
dent performance has been reduced, it remains significant, in the most fundamental 
area, reading, few students even in the 1 1th grade can defend their judgments and 
interpretations about what they read {Indicator 1:1). Similar deficiencies show up in 
mathematics and science, where performance has been low for more than 1 0 years 
and has improved very little {Indicator 1:2 and 1:4). In the areas of U.S. history and 
literature, results are mixed. While students are familiar with early American history 
and the Bible, they show little familiarity with either recent U.S. history or 
literature {Indicator 1:6). 

Scores on the ACT and SAT have remained low, but appear to have stopped declin- 
ing since the early 1980s {lndicator1:10).S\u6ex\\s from private schools, especially 
nonsectarian ones, outperform those from public schools {Indicator 1:11). 

The proportion of high school graduates completing the amount of "new basics" 
recommended by the National Commission on Excellence in Education in 1983 in- 
creased from 13 percent to almost 30 percent between 1982 and 1987 {Indicator 
1:8). Only in requiring 4 years of English do more than 50 percent of the States re- 
quire as many credits for graduation as recommended by the National Commission 
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on Excellence in Education. However, a total of 19 States now require the passing 
of a competency test for a high school diploma {Indicator 1:29). 

Transitions 



The percentage of 1 8- and 1 9-year-olds who have completed high school seems to 
have stabilized at around 75 percent {Indicator 1:9), The attainment of a high school 
diploma still has a positive economic impact. Unemployment rates for high school 
graduates (aged 20-24) ara significantly lower than for high school dropouts. 
However, the unemployment rate for black high school graduates in this age 
group (20-24) continues to exceed that of white and Hispanic dropouts 
{Indicator 1:12). 

Conclusion 



The school systems throughout the Nation face the formidable challenges of im- 
proving students' performance and coping with the changing social and economic 
environment. Current student performance may be insufficient to meet the de- 
mands that will be placed on them as they move to higher levels of schooling or into 
the workplace. Performance levels are changing very slowly despite increases in 
graduation requirements, relatively stable enrollments, substantial increases in 
teacher salaries, and the continued willingness of the public to support its schools. 

The social and economic settings also confront schools with considerable prob- 
lems. Poverty of students' families and drug and alcohol abuse continue to plague 
schools, but are outside of schools* abilities to control. In the near future, enrollment 
increases will raise the overall demand for new secondary teachers. The student 
body will become increasingly minority, and a substantial portion of that student 
body will not be native English-speaking. 

Recent educational reforms have been instituted in response to some of these 
problems. The impact of these changes does not yet appear in national data. Taken 
together, these indicators point to the 1 990s as a time of major testing for schools 
as demands intensify for a better educated work force that will enable U.S. 
industry to face increasing competition from abroad. 
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Indicators of Elementary and Secondary Education 
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A. Outcomes 



A* Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:1 Reading performance in grades 3, 7, and 11 



• Average reading proficiency continues to be lower for black and Hispanic 
students than for white students at all grade levels assessed. 

• Students at all grade levels had particular difficulty with tasl<s that required 
them to elaborate upon or defend their judgments and interpretations about 
what they had read« 



Reading skills are considered basic to the education process. So when some stu- 
dents lag in their reading achievement, they may find it hard to participate effectively 
in an economy requiring increasingly sophisticated job skills. 

The National Assessment for Educational Progress {NAEP) * in 1986 tested the 
reading performance of various groups in grades 3, 7, and 1 1 of public and private 
schools and found it to be uneven. Specifically, black and Hispanic students per- 
formed at levels below those of white students, N AEP also found that 1 1 th graders 
in an academic curriculum had higher reading scores than those in general or voca- 
tional programs, and that black and Hispanic students were less likely xO be in aca- 
demic programs than white students. 

The study also assessed students'ability to read, think, and write. Results indicated 
that while the Nation's students had the skills to derive a surface understanding of 
what they had read, they had difficulty when asked to defend or elaborate upon this 
surface understanding, NAEP evaluated responses according to their complexity. 
For example, about 80 percent of the third graders wrote "inadequate" or "mini- 
mal" responses to a story task, and only 1 8 percent produced a "satisfactory" re- 
sponse. Although the 11th graders performed with greater success, 36 percent 
wrote "inadequate" or "minimal" responses, and 22 percent wrote "elaborated" 
responses. 



* NAEP is a congressionally mandated project that has assessed reading achievement five times, 
most recently In the 1985-86 school year. Because some new procedures weie introduced in the 
1985-86 assessment, the 1985-86 results were not comparable to those of earlier assessments. 
Therefore, trend information is not available. With the 1988 assessment, adjustments will be made 
to the 1985-66 data to allow for comparisons with previous NAEP reading tests. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Who Reads Best? Factors Related to 
Reading Achievement in Grades 3, 7, and 11, 1988, 
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Chart 1:1 Average reading proficiency, by race and ethnicity: 1986 



Reading proficiency score 



100 




Grade 3 



Grade 7 



Grade 11 



NOTE. The rartqe of lha reading proficiency scale was from 0 to 100. The average scores by grade 
were 38.1 for gr&de 3. 48.9 for grade 7. and 56.1 for grade 11. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. 1988. 
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A* Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:2 Trends in mathematics performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 



• In 1986, mathematics proficiency ot 17-year-olds was no higher than in 1973, 
but was slightly higher than In 198S. 

• Between 1978 and 1986, 9- and 13-year-olds Improved their mathematics per- 
formance slightly. 

• While mathematics performance has Improved, it remains low. Improve- 
ments occurred at the lower levels of the mathematics proficiency scale: 
even at age 17, 49 percent of students were unable to perform moderately 
complex procedures. 



Poc,^ performance in mathemathics has been a national concern since the late 
1 960s, when the National Assessmerit of Educational Progress (NAEP) began peri- 
odically assessing students* kviowledge, skills, a{\d attitudes. During a time when 
science and technology— which depend on mathematics—- have played an increas- 
ingly important role in the Nation's economy and national security, mathematics 
scores have remained low. 

Results from the 1 986 NAEP Mathematics Assessment show a slight uptum in the 
mathematics performance of 17-year-olds compared to 1982.* Between 1978 and 
1986, some improvement occurred among 9- and 13-year-olds. At all three ages, 
the improvements occurred in lower-level skills involving routine computations and 
measurement problems but not in more complex procedures and analytical prob- 
lem solving. 

Average mathematics achievement remains low for all three age groups. Over 25 
percent o« \ 3-year-olds and 4 percent of 1 7-year-olds weie unable to perform at the 
250 level of the mathematics scale that involves the four basic operations (addition, 
subtraction, 'Multiplication, and division), one-step p.oblem solving, and companng 
information from yraphs and charts. Only 6 percent of 17-year-olds scored at the 
level involving multistep problem solving and algebra (3G0 scale level). 



*NACP has assessed mathematics achievement four times— m 1973. 1978, 1982, and 1986. 

SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Prog, 2S&, The MathemaUcs Report Card. Are We 
Measuring Up?. 1988. 
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Chart 1:2 


Trends in average mathematics proficiency 




Mattiematics profidency scale 
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300 


1 7-year-olds 




275 
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- 




225 


— 9-year-olds 




200 






175 






160 


! — 1 1 1 1 




1973 1978 1982 1 986 

School year ending 




NOTE: Mathematics Proficiency Scale 
Level 150=SimpIe arithmetic facts 
Level 200=6eginning skills and understanding 
Level 250=6asic operations and beginning problem solving 
Level 300= Moderately complex procedures and reasoning 
Level 350=Multistep problem solving and algebra. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card: Are We 
Measunng Up?, 1988. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:3 International comparisons of mathematics performance 



• In the first international Assessment of Educational Progress, 13-year-olds 
from the United States scored in the lowest group in mathematics 
proficiency. 



The mathematics abilities of students are important indicators of the results of 
schooling. In an increasingly technological world, mathematics skills of a nation's 
workers may be a crucial element of competitiveness. Workers with better mathe- 
matics skills may well be more productive workers. 

In the first International Assessment of Educational Progress, 1 3-year-olds from the 
United States and 5 other countries (Canada, Ireland, Korea, the United Kingdom, 
and Spain) were assessed in a standardized fashion in mathematics proficiency. In 
mathematics, the results found four groups of students significantly different from 
one another. Students in the United States were in the lowest scoring group. 

The mathematics proficiency of students in Korea was significantly higher than that 
of students in any of the other countries. At least one of the seven * different Cana- 
dian subgroups (in four provinces) was found in every proficiency group, except the 
top one. Spain, the United Kingdom, and the Republic of Ireland were in the third 
highest group. 

The assessment war designed to examine abilities of students measured on a 
scale from 0 to 1000, with a mean of 500. At the 500 level on the scale, students 
could solve two-step mathematical problems. Students in the United States ranked 
very low in the percentages of 13-year-olds able to perform at this level. While 78 
percent of Korean students could perform at this level, only 40 percent of those in 
the United States could do so. 



* Four groups were m schools whose language of instruction was English, and three were in 
schools whose language of instruction was French. 

SOURCE. International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences, An Interna- 
t'lonal Assessment of Mattiematics and Science, 1 989. 
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Chart 1:3 Average mathematics proficiency of 13-year-old students in six 
countries: 1988 




* New Brunswick (English) is the median group of seven groups assessed in four Canadian provinces. 

NOTE. Differences in performance among the four groups shown are statistically significant at the 0.05 
level; differences within groups are not statistically significant. 

Skills characteristic of different levels on the mathematics scale: 
Level 300=Simple addition and subtraction 
Level 400=Basic operations to solve simple problems 
Level 500= Intermediate level skills to solve two-step problems 
Level 600=Measurement and geometry concepts to solve more complex problems 
Level 700=More advanced mathematical concepts. 

SOURCE. International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences, An International 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science, 1989. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:4 Trends in science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 



• Between 1982 and 1986, 17-year-olds slightly improved their science 
performance. 

• While science performance scores have risen, they remain low; most stu- 
dents, even at age 17, were unable to perform at the upper levels of ihe scale. 



Declining test scores in science have been an educational concern since the late 
1960s when the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) began perf- 
odically assessing students' knowledge, skills, and attitudes. During this period, stu- 
dents' proficiency in science has remained low. Yet, scientific capability is consid- 
ered vital to our national defense and economic competitiveness. 

Results from the 1 986 NAEP Science Assessment show an upturn in the average 
science performance of 17-year-old students when compared with 1982.* Among 
9-year-olds, there was some significant improvement over 1 977. In 1 986, there was 
no improvement in performance at the highest level by any age group compared 
to the 1982 assessment. 

Average science achievement scores for all three age groups remain low. The abil- 
ity to apply scientific information, interpret data, and make inferences about out- 
comes of experimental procedures was exhibited by 28 percent of 9-year-olds, 53 
percent of 1 3-year-olds, and 81 percent of 1 7-year-olds. However, only 8 percent of 
17-year-olds could integrate specialized scientific information, infer relationships, 
and draw conclusions using knowledge from the physical sciences and applying 
principles of genetics. 



•NAEP has assessed science five limes— 1970, 1973, 1977, 1982, and 1986. "Results for the 
1977, 1982, and 1986 assessments are based on a newly developed trend analysis o( the data 
collected in those years, while the results for the earlier assessments * * * are extrapolated from 
previous analyses of NAEP data." 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science Report Card, Elements of 
Risk and Recovery, 1988. 
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Chart 1:4 Trends in average science r ficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds: 
Selected years 1970-1986 



Sdenoe proficiency scale 
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Year of assessment 

•While 9- and 13-year-olds were assessed in the spring of 1970, 17-year-olds were assessed in the 
spring of 1969. 

NOTE: Science Proficiency Scale 
Level 150 =5 Knows everyday science facts 
Level 200= Understands simple scientific principles 
Level 250=:Applies basic scientific information 
Level 300=:Analyzes scientific procedures and data 
Level 350=lntegrates specialized scientific information. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Saence Report Card, Elements of Risk 
and Recovery, 1988. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:5 International comparisons of science performance 



• The science proficiency of U.S. students was well below the mean on the first 
International Assessment of Educational Progress. 



The United States is in an increasingly competitive international economic climate. 
In such a world, the scientific capabilities of U.S. workers may indicate how competi- 
tive the country might be in the future. 

In the first Intemational Assessment of Educational Progress, 1 3-year-olds from the 
United States and five other countries were assessed in a standardized fashion in 
science. Average proficiency levels fell into three groups, which were significantly 
different from one another. Students in the United States were in the lowest scoring 
group, well below the mean, along with Irish students and two groups of Canadian 
students. 

Students in British Colu mbia and Korea performed significantly better than students 
from other countries and provinces. The middle group included students from the 
United Kingdom, Spain, and four Canadian groups. The assessment was designed 
to examine abilities of students measured on a scale from 0 to 1 000, with a mean of 
500. At the 500 level on the scale, students could use scientific procedures and ana- 
lyze scientific data. Students in the United States ranked very low in the percent- 
ages of 1 3-year-olds able to perform at this level. While 72 percent of British Colum- 
bian students and 73 percent of Korean students could perform at this level, only 42 
percent of U.S. students could do so. These results parallel the results of the inter- 
national mathematics proficiency testing (see Indicator 1:3) 



SOURCE. International Assessment of Educational Progress, A Wond of Differences, An Intema- 
tional Assessment of Mathematics and Science, 1 989. 
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Chart 1:5 Average science proficiency of 13-year-old students in six countries: 
1988 



Country 



Korea 



United Kingdom 



Quebec* 
(Canada) 



Spain 



United States 



Ireland 




300 350 400 450 500 550 600 650 700 
Average science proficiency 



• Quebec (French) is the median group of seven groups assessed in four Canadian provinces. 

NOTE: Differences in performance among the three groups are statistically significant at the 0 05 level- 
differences within groups are not statistically significant. ' 

Skills characteristic of different levels of proficiency on the science scales: 
Level 300= Knows everyday science facts 
Level 400= Understands and applies simple scientific principles 
Level 500=Uses scientific procedures and analyzes scientific data 
Level 600= Understands and applies scientific knowledge and principles 
Level 700=lntegrates scientific information and experimental evidence. 

SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress. A or/d of Differences, An fnternattonal 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science, 1 989, 
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A, Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:6 Knowledge of U.S. history and literature 



In 1986, 80 percent or more of U.S. 1 1th graders had some knowledge of such 
aspects of history as pioneers in technology, colonial history, economic his- 
tory, geography. World War II, slavery, and the Bill of Rights. Less than 30 per- 
cent correctly answered questions dealing with the approximate dates of his- 
torical events, recent history, and the women's movement. 

• In literature, 80 percent or more of 11th graders could answt^r questions in- 
volving the Bible, Shakespeare, black literature, children's classics, and well- 
known American and English literature. Less than 30 percent identified the 
American and European authors of certain, mostly modern, literary works. 

History and literature transmit and onrich our cultur e and serve as a basis for com- 
munication among literate people. The 1986 assessment in literature and U.S. his- 
tory is the first major survey of students* knowledge of specific factual content. 

While no absolute standards exist forjudging what all students "should" know, the 
results on specific items included in the assessment provide a profile of student 
knowledge. In U.S. history, ' ^ out of 20 high school juniors knew that Thomas 
Edison invented the light bulb, that Alexander Graham Bel! invented the telephone, 
and that George Washington was President between 1780 and 1800. However, 
fewer than one out of four knew when Abraham Lincoln was President or that Re- 
construction refers to the readmission of the Confederate States to the Union. In 
literature, more than 9 out of 1 0 knew that Noah gathered pairs of creatures onto an 
ark, that Moses led the people out of Egypt and gave the 10 Commandments, and 
that Romeo and Juliet's love was hindered by their feuding families. But fewer than 
one out of four knew that Tennessee Williams wrote A Street Car Named Desire or 
that Alexis de Tocqueville wrote Democracy in America. 

Students enrolled in an academic program performed significantly better than stu- 
dents in a general program or vocational/technical programs. This may be be- 
cause students in academic programs spend more time in school studying history 
and literature; moreover, academic students may be more interest??d in these sub- 
jects or may have more innate ability. 



SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress, Literature and U.S. H:story. The Instruc- 
tiona/ Experience and Factual Know/edge of High Schoo/ Juniors, 1987. 
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Chart 1:6 U.S. history item responses: 1986 



Percent correct 

Top fivG ^responses 

Thomas Edison invented 
the light bulb 



Alexander Graham Bell 
invented the telephone 



George Washington was 
President between 1780 and 1800 

The Underground Railroad was 
a network for helping slaves 
escape 



Adolf Hilter was the leader of 
Germany when the U.S. entered 
World War II 



Bottom five responses 

Medicare and the Voting Act 
were passed under 
Lyndon Johnson's Great Society 

Betty Friedan and Gloria Steinem: 
leaders in the women's movement 




Progressive movement refers trv 
the period after World War I 

Reconstruction refers to the read- 
mission of the Confederate States 

John Winthrop and the Puritans 
founded a colony at Boston 



' Excluding items relating to non-U.S. geography. 
SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. 1966. 
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A. Outcomes; Student Performance 

Indicator 1:7 Computer competence in grades 3, 7, and 11 



• In a 1985-86 assessment of computer competence, students In each of 
grades3,7,anci 11 generally averaged less than 50percentcorrectonthet€3t 
items. 

• Even students who had used a computer, had studied computers in scho ol, or 
had one at home generally averaged under 50 percent correct. 

America's prominence in the world economy and its national security have become 
tied to computer-based technology. In 1983, the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education in A Nation at Risk brought increased attention to computer sci- 
ence instmctiont)y recommending it be required of all high school students as part 
of the "Five New Basics" along with English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies. 

Recognizing the emerging vital importance of computer skills for employment op- 
portunities and productivity, administrators of the National Assessment of Ediica- 
tional Progress included an examination of computer competence in three grades in 
1986. The students* competence was tested in three areas: (a) computer technol- 
ogy, (b) computer applications (e.g., word processing and graphics), and (c) com- 
puter programming. Students generally had difficulty answering questions on the 
assessment. On the average, 3rd graders could only answer about 3 out of 1 0 items 
correctly; 7th graders, 4 out of 1 0; and 1 1 th graders, fewer than 5 out of 1 0.* Low 
scores in using applications and in programming seem to be related to the low fre- 
quencies of computer use in most classrooms. For example, about two-thirds of stu- 
dents assessed had never written computer programs. It should be noted that these 
three areas involve various skills that may be emphasized differently at different 
schools. 

Students who had access to or training on computers ansv/ered a higher percent- 
age of items correctly Specifically, the experiences of having ever used a com- 
puter, studying computers in school, and having access to a computer at home are 
positively related to computer competence. Nevertheless, even the performance of 
advantaged students averaged less than 50 percent correct. 



* The overall performance index appearing on the chart and corresponding table was derived by 
computing the mean percent correct for all items at that grade. 

SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress. Computer Competence. The First National 
Assessment, 1988. 



Chart 1:7 Performrince on NAEP computer assessment, by grade and computer 
experience: School year ending 1986 




P«rc«nt Hcmf corrvci 




□ Yes 
■ No 



Uf« compuUrt ttudf compuif Own conpQ\t% 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence, The Ftrst National 
Assessment, 1988. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:8 Change in the percent of high school graduates earning credits in 
**new basics" 



♦ The percent of high school graduates who earned 13 credits or more In "new 
basics" (English, social studies, mathematics, and science) increased 
substantially between 1982 and 1987. 

• This Increase was shared by all racial and ethnic groups. 



A major part of the education reform movement has been to encourage students to 
take, and schools to require, an increased number of basic courses in English, 
social studies, science, and mathematics. The National Commission on Excellence 
in Education recommended 4 credits in English, 3 each in social studies, science, 
and mathematics, 2 in foreign languages, and 0.5 in computer science. This indica- 
tor does not include the last two subjects, because many schools do net have com- 
puters for students, and many colleges do not require foreign languages for admis- 
sion. If the number of students completing these requirements grows, the extent 
and impact of the current wave of reform will be apparent. 

Between 1982 and 1987, the percent of high school graduates who completed 4 
credits in English and 3 each in social studies, science, and mathematics more than 
doubled, from 13 percent to 29 percent. Asians showed the greatest percentage 
increase, from 21 percent to 48 percent, but no percentage growth of any racial/ 
ethnic group was less than 1 2 percent. 

While these increases are significant, they show that a majority of students still do 
not complete many basic courses. While Asians continue to outdistance all other 
groups, blacl^s and Hispanics lag behind. Unfortunately, these data do not provide 
any information as to whether the increased credits are accompanied by an in- 
creased depth of [knowledge and understanding. Also, an increase in the number of 
credits earned does not necessarily mean a proportional increase in course 
content. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High 
School Transcript Study. 
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Chart 1:8 Percent of high school graduates who earned recommended credits in 
".nciv basics," by racial/ethnic category: 1982 and 1987 




NOTE. Recommended credits in "new basics" include 4 credits of English plus 3 each ol social studies, 
mathematics, and science. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School 
Transcript Study. 
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A. Outcomes: Completions 



Indicator 1:9 High school completion, by race and ethnicity 



• irrationally, about one out of every four 18- and 19-year-olds has not com- 
pleted high school. 

• The proportion of 20- to 24-year-olds who have completed high sohool has 
remained around 84 percent since 1974. 

• The proportion of black youths, aged 18 to 19 and aged 20 to 24, who have 
completed high school has Increased steadily since 1974. 

The public generally expects an 1 8- or 1 9-year-old to have a high school diploma or 
its equivalent, and most do. However, black and Hispanic youth lag behind white 
youth in this attainment. For example, in 1986, 77 percent of white 18- to 19-year- 
olds completed secondary school, but only 65 percent of black youth and 55 per- 
cent of Hispanic youth in this age group did so. 

I^any students complete their high school education in their early twenties. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of 20- to 24-year-olds who have completed secondary 
school is about 1 0 percentage points higher than for 1 8- to 1 9-year-olds. For the two 
age groups, completion rates were: 



Year 


Age: 18-19 


Age: 20-24 


White Black Hispanic 


White Black Hispanic 


1974 


Percent of age group 
76 56 49 


Percent of ago group 
86 73 59 


1980 


76 59 46 


85 74 57 


1966 


77 65 55 


85 81 62 



In 12 years, the percentage of blacks, both 18-19 and 20-24 years old, who have 
completed high school has increased considerably. Blacks 20-24 years old are now 
almost as likely as whites to have completed high school. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. "School Enrollment— Social and 
Economic Charactenstics of Students, October [various years]." Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20: and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:9 Trends in high school completion rates, by race and Hispanic 
1974-1986 



Persons aged 18-19 
Percent completed 




40 



1974 1976 



1978 



1980 
Year 



1982 



1984 



1986 



NOTE: Hispanics may be o( any race. 

SOURCE: Bureau o( the Census, Current Population Reports. 



A. Outcomes: Completions 

Indicator 1:10 College entrance examination scores 



• After years of decline, SchcJastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores began rising in 

1982. Scores have remained stable since 1985. 

• ACT scores in English, social studies, and mathematics show a somewhat 
steady decline from 1970 to 1980. Mathematics continued to decline through 

1983, while English and social studies stabilized. From 1970 to 1983, scores in 
the natural sciences remained relatively stable. Since 1983, scores in all areas 
have shown slight increases. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College Testing Program As- 
sessment (ACT) are the tests taken most frequently by college-bound students. 
Both are designed to predict success in the freshman year in college. The SAT tests 
general verbal and quantitative skills, while the ACT is more subject-matter 
oriented. 

From 1963 to 1980, the general trend in average SAT scores for mathematics, 
verbal, and total (mathematics plus verbal) was downward, with most of the decline 
occurring prior to 1 976. There was some improvement in scores between 1 982 and 
1 985, with little change since then. 

Trends for the ACT since 1 970 are similar to the SAT. There was a period of decline 
in the 197Gs, slight increases in the early 1980s and a somewhat stable perform- 
ance pattern since the mid-1 980s. The composite score, an arithmetical average of 
the 4 tests, shows periods of minor increases and decreases since 1 976. 

It is to be noted that the mix and percentage of students from the senior class taking 
these standardized tests have :'uctuated over time and could impact on level of 
scores over time. 



SOURCE. College Entrance Examination Board, National Report. College Bound Seniors, various 
years. The American College Testing Program, The High School Profile Report, Normative Data, 
various years. 
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Chart 1:10 Trends in college entrance examination scores 
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SOURCE: American College Testing Program 
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A. Outcomes: Completions 



Indicator 1:11 Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, by control of high school 

• In 1988, the mean verbal SAT score for students in independent schools was 
30 points higher than for students in religiously affiliated schools and 44 
points higher than for those in public schools. 

• In 1988, the mean mathematics SAT score for students in independent 
schools was 47 points higher than for students in religiously affiliated 
schools and 41 points higher than for those in public schools. 

SAT scores have been watched for years as indicative of trends in hiQh school grad- 
uates' abilities in mathematics and verbal skills. Because of the changing mix, by 
ability and ethnicity, of students taking these tests, definitive conclusions cannot be 
drawn on whether students with similar backgrounds perform better or worse now 
than in the past Differences between the scores of public and private school stu- 
dents, however, may indicate an areaforfurther analysis. 

Public and private secondary schools differ in SAT scores for college-bound sen- 
iors. There also are differences between types of private schools. Prior to 1987, pri- 
vate schools were reported in a single category. Beginning in 1 987, private schools 
were reported in two categories, "independent" and "religiously affiliated", which 
resulted in a more differentiated picture of SAT performance for public and private . 
schools. 

From 1982 to 1985, public and private school students' mean mathematics SAT 
scores were comparable. During the same time period, the mean verbal SAT score 
of private school students was typically 14 points higher than that of public school 
students. 

The following table shows the performance patterns in 1988 for public, religiously 
affiliated, and independent school students on SAT verbal (V) and mathematics (M) 
tests and their differences from the national mean. 





Mean 


Mean (difference from national mean) 




National 


F ublic 


Reliaiously 
affiliated 


Independent 


V 
M 


428 
476 


426 (-2) 
476 ( 0) 


440 ( + 12) 
470 ( - 6) 


470 (+42) 
517 (+41) 



SOURCE. College Entrance Examination Board, The National Report of College-Bound Seniors, 
Profile of SAT and Achievement Test Takers, various years. 




Chart 1:11 Mean verbal and math SAT, by control of high school: 1982-1988 
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NOTE: As of 1987, private is reported as religiously affiliated or independent. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, 77?© National Report of College-Bound Seniors, Profile 
of SAT & Achievement Test Takers, various years. 



A, Outcomes: Economic Outcomes 



Indicator 1:12 Unemployment rates of high school graduates and high school 
dropouts, 20-24 years old 



« High school dropouts tend to have higher unemployment rates than high 
school graduates. 

• Unemployment rates of blacks are much higher than rates of whites or HIs- 
panics, whether dropouts or gradu ates. 

Students are regularly urged to complete high school, partly because of the undesir- 
able economic consequences of dropping out for both the individual and society. 
Recent Federal legislation has re-emphasized concern about dropouts by providing 
funding for dropout prevention programs. 

For young adults, those who have dropped out of high school are more likely to be 
unemployed than those who completed high school. Since 1 983, high school drop- 
outs, aged 20-24, have had unemployment rates 10-14 percentage points higher 
than those of graduates. Clearly, dropouts have not shared in the strong job market 
of recent years. 

Unemployment rates vary significantly by race and ethnicity. A far greater propor- 
tion of blacks is unemployed than whites and Hispanics, whether dropouts or gradu- 
ates. Black graduates 20-24 years old have unemployment rates similar to those of 
white dropouts in this age group. For Hispanics, the unemployment rate of dropouts 
was not significantly different from that for graduates in 1 988, but the rate had been 
significant in every year between 1983 and 1987. Looking only at unemployment 
rates may hide the fact that many of the indiviauals in each of these groups may be 
in relatively low paying jobs. 
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SOURCE. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Educational Attainment of Work- 
ers, March [various years]." 
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Chart 1:12 Unemployment rates of high school graduates and high school 
dropouts, by race and ethnicity: March 1983-March 1988 
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March [various years]." 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:13 Public school revenues 



• Since 1920, State and local governments have been the prinfiary source of 
revenues for public elementary and secondary education; the Federal share 
has remained small. 

• In 1979, an historic shift occurred when the States' share of revenues rose 
above the locals' share for the first time. 

• Between the 1969-70 and 1986-87 school years, the State share of total reve- 
nues rose from about 40 percent to about 50 percent, the local share dropped 
from about 52 percent to about 44 percent, and the Federal share dropped 
from 8 percent to about 6 percen t. 

Public schools obtain revenues from three principal sources: local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments. The share that each contributes is determined by many factors, 
including the public's perception of the role of various levels of government; the 
extent to which taxes are raised by various levels; the size of various tax bases; and 
the competing demands on tax revenues at various leveis. Historically, local gov- 
ernments have been limited primarily to property taxes and State grants as a basis 
for raising funds. In recent years, voters in some States have limited the use of prop- 
erty taxes to generate additional funds (e.g.. Proposition 13 in Califomia). By com- 
parison, most State governments use both the sales tax and income tax as revenue- 
raising vehicles. Recently, some States have earmarked a percentage of the reve- 
nue from State lotteries foreducation. 

From school year 1919-20 through school year 1973-74, local governments pro- 
vided more than 50 percent of all revenues for local elementary and secondary 
schools. Reflecting school finance reform efforts, iricluding court cases, by the 
1978-79 school year, more funds were provided by State governments than any 
other source. 

Since the 1978-79 school year, the percent contributed by State governments has 
continued to rise, but more slowly than in much of the 1 970s. In the 1 986-87 school 
year, the State government*^' contribution was comparable to the combined 
contribution from local and Federal govemments. The percent for each State 
government's contribution, however, may vary considerably from the total State 
governments' contribution of 49.8 percent in 1 987. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on Common Core of Data survey and its predecessors). 
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Caiartl:13 Trends in revenue sources for public elementary and secondary 
education: 1970-1987 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education SMtlst/cs, 1988. 
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B* Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:14 Expenditure per pupil in public schools 



• Between the 1949-50 and 1986-87 school years, current expenditure per 
pupil In constant dollars almost quadrupled, from $982 to $3,977 per pupil. 

• Between 1977-78 and 1981-82, current expenditure per pupil in constant dol- 
lars remained relatively unchanged, but n began rising from 1982-83 to 
1986-87. 

One frequently used measure of financial resources available to public schools is 
per pupil expenditure. This measure is the ratio of expenditures for education to 
average daily attendance. Data on trends in per pupil expenditure provide informa- 
tion to policymakers at all levels of government on the overall availability of re- 
sources. However, they do not provide information about individual school district 
expenditures, the quality or type of resources provided, or their impact on the learn- 
ing process. 

Current expenditure includes spending for operating local public schoole, including 
such items as salaries, fixed charges, student transportation, books and materials, 
and energy costs. Excluded are long-term expenses of capital outlay and interest on 
school debt, as well as community service. Total expenditure includes current ex- 
penditure plus these long-term expenses. Total and current expenditure maybe ex- 
pressed in both cun'ent and constant dollars, the latter adjusted for inflation.* 

In constant dollars, current expenditure has grown at a faster rate than total expend- 
iture, 305 versus 259 percent between school years 1 949-50 and 1 98e--87, respec- 
tively. The growth rate of current expenditure, however, was not uniform. After rising 
steadily from 1 949-50 to 19*^7-78, per pupil expenditure in constant dollars leveled 
off and remained relatively unchanged until 1982-83, when it began rising once 
again. {See Indicator 1:21 for public school enrollment from 1972). 

Trends in current expenditure per pupil vary widely from State to State and may not 
necessarily reflect national patterns. While current expenditure per pupil in the 
United States rose almost 66 percent in constant dollars between school years 
1969-70 and 1986-87, State-level percentage increases varied during the same 
period from 1 42 percent (Alaska) to 31 percent (Utah). 

* Based on tho Consumer Price Index for urban wage earners, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Data were adjusted from a calendar- to a school-year basis. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of 
State School Systems, vanous years. Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, various years. Common Co.e of Data survey, various years, and unpublished 
data. 
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Chart 1:14 Trends in current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 
public schools: Selected school years ending 1950-1987 




NOTE: Plotted years: even, 1950-1976; all. 1977-1987. 

SOURCE- Nationar Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems and Revenues 
and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data survey. 



Resct/^iM s: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:15 National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to 
per capita income 

• The national Index gauging per pupil revenues in relationship to per capita 
income has risen 64 percent since school year ending 1940. 

• The national Index fell 1 point between school years 1981 and 1982, but over- 
all has risen 2 points since school year ending 1982. 

Countries often report the percent of GNP devoted to education as a measure of 
fiscal resources going to education. The national index presented here is a refine- 
ment of that approach. The numerator is revenues per pupil,* a measure of the 
resources or services accorded the typical pupil. The denominator is income per 
capita, a measure of the typical taxpayer's ability to pay. Therefore, the index 
reflects what is spent on the typical student relative to the typical taxpayer's ability 
to pay. 

Four factors make up this index: 1 ) the number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 
2) public education revenues, 3) total personal income, arid 4) the total population. 
Between school years 1 940 and 1 988, the national index has risen 64 percent. This 
indicates that 64 percent more funds were available per student in 1 987-88 in rela- 
tion to per capita income than in 1 939-40. 

Changes over time in the overall index can be due to circumstances affecting any of 
the four factors. An increase in the index means either that per pupil revenues have 
grown relative to ability to pay, or that per capita income has declined relative to 
revenues per pupil. Conversely, a decline in the index demonstrates either that the 
resources accorded the typical pupil have declined relative to per capita income or 
that ability to pay has increased relative to per pupil revenues. 

* Per pupil education revenues are the ratio of total public school education revenues (REV) to 
public school enrollment (ENR). Per capita income is the ratio of total personal income (INC) to 
total population (POP). The index can be expressed algebraically, therefore, as a function of four 
variables: 



NOTE. This formula does not include private school enrollments or revenues, nor does it 'ake into 
account other types of support of the public schools, such as volunteer work by parents* 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest Of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1989 (based on CoT.iT;on Core of Data Surveys, various years); and unpublished 
data. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. State Personal Income. 1929- 
82, 1984» and Regional Economic Information System, August 1987. 
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Chart 1:15 Trends in the national index of public school revenues per pupil in 
relation to per capita income: 1940-1988 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. Dtgost of Education Statistu s. forthcoming. Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Survey ct Current Business, August 1988. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:16 Staff employed in public school systems 



• Between 1959-60 and 1982-83, the proportion of classroom teachers has de- 
clined from 65 percent to 54 percent of total staff in the public schools. 

• Since 1983, the composition of public school staff has changed little. 

Today's public school systems employ a large number of personnel other than 
teachers, from district-level administrators lo building maintenance workers. Di- 
verse factors may cause the number and categories of staff to change over time. 
These factors include demographic changes as well as policy decisions at all levels 
of government. Examples include: (1) changes in pupil enrollment; (2) changes in 
the pupil/teacher ratio; (3) changes in legislative requirements; (4) the increased 
use of different types of instructional personnel; and (5) the addition of 
noninstructional tasks and responsibilities. 

The number and types of staff employed by the public school systems of this coun- 
try have changed considerably. Between school years 1959-60 and 1987-88, total 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) staff doubled (from about 2 million to over 4 million). The 
number of teachers employed grew substantially (from nearly 1.4 million to more 
than 2.3 million). Despite this growth, the percentage of teachers in relation to the 
total staff declined during this period from 65 percent to 53 percent. 

In school year 1 987-88, school systems employed about 4.3 million FTE staff. If the 
number of instructional support staff (instructional aides, guidance counselors, and 
librarians) is added to the number of classroom teachers, all instructional personnel 
would account for more than 63 percent of total staff. Administrators and adminis- 
trative support staff would comprise another 13 percent, while other support staff 
(including, among others, bus orivers, security officers, and cafeteria workers) 
would make up the remaining 24 percent. 

Over the last 7 years, the percentages of classroom teachers, instructional support, 
administrators and administrative support, and other support have changed very 
little. However, during the last 3 years, enrollments have been rising in the elemen- 
tary schools (see Indicator 1:21). To date, this increase '• \ enrollment has not been 
matched by a corresponding rise in the percentage of teachers on school staffs. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education S^'^tistics, Statistics of 
State School Systems, various years, Digest of Education Statistics, 1985-86, 1987, and 1988 and 
forthcoming. 
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Chart 1:16 Classroom teachers as a proportion of total public school staff: 
Selected school years ending 1960, 1970, 1981, and 1985-1988 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. Stattsttcs of State School Systems and Digest of 
Education Statistics, various years. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:17 Average annual salaries of public school teachers 



• Since school year 1980-81, average teacher salaries, adjusted for inflation, 
have risen almost 19 percent after declining 14 percent between 1972-73 and 
1980-81. 

• Teacher salaries at both elementary and secondary levels have risen at about 
the same rate (1 9 percent and 1 8 percent) since 1 980-8 1 . 

• In 1987-88, the buying power of teachers' salaries was the highest in 30 years. 

There is an emphasis on the need to improve the quality of students entering 
teacher education and to enhance the status and professionalism of current teach- 
ers.^ In response to this need, many States and local school districts have raised 
teacher salaries with the hope of attracting and retaining more and better teachers. 

The average salary of a public elementary school teacher was $27,423 in school 
year 1987-88. During the same year, the average salary of a public high school 
teacher was $28,895. Through the 1970s, although the dollar amount of teachers' 
salaries was increasing, the buying power of teachers' salaries declined. Since 
school year 1980-81 , salaries for both elementary and secondary school teachers 
have been rising steadily. Average salaries, when adjusted for inflation,^ have in- 
creased by 1 9 percent; unadjusted, they have grown by close to 60 percent. 

Education officials in all parts of the country are experimenting with teacher salary 
structures, creating new career steps, career ladders, merit pay schemes, and new 
positions with greater authority and responsibility. In the past, such experiments 
have been associated with increases in teachers' salaries.^ 

Salaries paid to teachers usually vary by length of service and level of education. 
Differences in average salaries are affected by changes in these factors as well as 
general salary levels. 



» Linda Darling-Hammond and B :?Ary, The Evolution of Teacher Policy, Center for Policy Re- 
search in Education, May 1987. 

2 Based on the Consumer Price Index (revision of 1988), prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, and adjusted to a school-year basis. 

' Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared, 1986. 

NOTE. Salary data are also collected by the American f ederation of Teachers. Its latest research 
report is Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends, 1988, 1988. 

SOURCE. National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1987-88, 1988. copy- 
righted (all rights reserved). 
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Chart 1:17 Trends in average annual salaries of teachers in public schools 
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SOURCE. National Education Association. Estimates of School Stat/st/cs, various years, ccpynghted. 
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Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:18 Pupil/teacher ratios in public schools 



• Pupil/teacher ratios are consistently higher in elementary schooSs than in 
secondary schools. 

• Pupil/teacher ratios have been dropping steadily since scho^)l year 1959-60 
at both elementary and secondary levels. 

The pupil/teacher ratio reflects the relationship between the number of students 
enrolled and the number of full-time-equivalont instructional personnel ^ available 
to teach them. This ratio is of interest because of the popular assumption that with a 
lower pupil/teacher ratio higher student achievement will result. Research data, 
however, have generally notsupported this assumption.^ 

Between 1959-60 and 1987-88. the pupil/teacher ratio in public elementary 
schools has declined from 28.7:1 to 1 9.5:1 , a decline of 32 percent. During the same 
period, the pupil/teacher ratio in public secondary schools went from 21.5:1 to 
1 5.3:1 , a reduction of 29 percent. 



1S 
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* Full-time-equivalent teachers inciude not only regular classroom teachers but also those, such as 
art» music, and special education teachers, who do not have regular classroom assignments. This 
category excludes staff who are not teachers but who provide educational services outside the 
classroom* such as counselors and librarians. 

2 U.S. Department of Education, Programs for the Improvement of Practice, Class Size and Public 
Policy: Politics and Panaceas, 1 988. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, various years, and Common Core of Data survey, 
various years. 
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Chart 1:18 Pupil/tea?her ratios in public elementary and secondary schools 




SOURCE National Center for Educatio.i Statistics, Statistics of Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 
various years, and Common Core of Data survey, various years. 



B. Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:19 Demand for new hiring of public school teachers 



• The projected annual demand for new hiring of elementary school teachers in 
public schools is expected to stabilize somewhat through 1997. 

• For secondary school teachers, the projected annual demand is expected to 
increase rapidly from 1989 until 1995 before declining slightly. 

Projections of the need for hiring teachers help school officials plan their budgets. 
Such projections also aid policymakers who must devise and implement incentives 
to attract qualified individuals to the teaching profession. And, as an indicator of the 
future job market, such projections help those considering teaching as a career. 
The projected demand for new hiring may change for a variety of reasons, including 
fluctuations in student enrollment, changes in the pupil/teacher ratio, and teacher 
tumover.* 

The projected numbers shown depict national trends. But the demand for new hires 
will vary by geographical location and subject area as States experience different 
rates of teacher turnover and enrollment growth. 

The actual numbers oi annual new hires are expected to remain consistently higher 
for public elementary schools than for public secondary schools between 1 989 and 
1S97. Total demand for new hiring is expected to swell more than 24 percent by 
1 995, when it will peak. Most of this expected increase can be attributed to a rise of 
57 percent in new hiring at the secondary school level between 1988 and 1995. 
While secondary schools will seek to fill 53,000 teaching slots in the fall of 1989, 
about 86,000 positions are projected to open in 1 995. Various factors may account 
for this large jump, including rising secondary school enrollments (see Indicator 
1:21) and teacher turnover. Demand for secondary school teachers is expected to 
decline after 1 995, to a level of 83,000 In 1 997. Larger enrollments are expected to 
contribute to greater demand for new hiring of elementary school teachers ear !ier in 
the 1980s, but the demand should level off staging in 1989, rising only 2 percent 
overthe projection period. 



ERIC 



'Teacher turnover rate is assumed to be 4.9 percent at the elementary level and 5.6 percent at the 
secondary level (Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished tabulations). Turnover accounts for a far 
greater share of new hiring than do other factors, such as enrollment increases. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, ProjecUons of 
Education Statistics to 1997-98, 1988. 
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C3iartl:19 Projected annual demand for new hiring of teachers, by level: 
1989-1997 
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SOURCE Natonal Center (or Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 1997-98, 1988. 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:20 Public and private school enrollment trends 



• After a period of relative stability in the early 1980s, public elementary school 
enrollment rose in 1986, while private elementary school enrollment re- 
mained essentially unchanged. 

• High school enrollment in public schools rose during the eariy and m:d-1970s, 
then began a downward trend through the early 1980s, and then stabilized; 
private school enrollment at the high school level changed little during this 
period. 

Education in the United States benefits from a long history of traditions regarding its 
schools. The tradition of public education has been complemented by a history of 
private, religiously oriented schools, as well as nonparochial or independent 
institutions. 

Elementary school enrollment dropped sharply in both public and private schools in 
the 1 970s, but changed little during the first half of the 1980s. An increase in public 
elementary enrollment occurred in 1986. High school enrollment in public schools 
rose in the early to mid-1970s and then turned downward, continuing on that path 
through the early 1 980s. It has stabilized since. ^ Private high school enrollment has 
remained relatively stable since 1 970.^ 

The percentage of all students who attend private schools has remained fairly 
stable since 1970. In 1986, almost one in nine students in kindergarten through 
grade 12 attended a private school.^ 



* See Indicator U21 for a discussion of projected public school enrollment to 1997-98. Projected 
enrollments are not available for private schools. 

2 An unexplained drop occurred In the number and proportion of private school students in 1984, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. However, the 1984 data appear to be an anomaly, since 
the 1985 and 1986 figures are consistent with the trend for 1979 to 1963. 

3 There are two major sources of data on private school enrollment, the annual School Enrollment 
Supplement to the October Current Population Survey (CPS) and Intermittent Private School 
Suiveys conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics. The two sources sometimes 
produce differing estimates of the total number and proportion of private school students. For 
further discussion of data sources on private schc?l enrollment, see U.S. Department of Education, 
The Condition of Education, 1986 Edition, pp. 1 86-201 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "School Enrollment— Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1984 (Advance Report)," '^October 1985 (Advance 
Report),** "October 1986 (Advance Report)," Cun-ent Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 404 
and 409. 
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Chart 1:20 Trends in public and private school enrollment, by grade level* 
1970-1986 
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SOURCE: Bureau o( Vne Census, Current Population Reports. 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 

Indicator 1;21 Trends in public school enrollment: 1972-1997 



• Total public elementafy/secondary school enrollment declined during most 
of the 1970s and early 1980s. 

• Enrollment in public elementary schools began to increase in 1985 and is pro- 
jected to continue rising through 1997. 

• The number of public secondary school students is expected to continue fall- 
ing until 1991 and then begin to increase as students pass through the educa- 
tion system. 



Total public elementary and secondary enrollment declined through most of the 
1 970s and into the early 1 980s as the baby boom generation grew older and moved 
through and out of the echool system. Separately, the pattem for elementary and 
secondary enrollment ^ differed somewhat from the total enrollment trend. The 
number of elementary school students reached a record high in 1969, while sec- 
ondary school enrollments peaked in 1 976. 

In part, because the children born during the baby boom years of 1946 to 1964 ^ 
tended to delay marriage and childbearing, their offspring did not begin to produce a 
rise in public school enrollment figures until 1 985. This baby boomlet is expected to 
continue swelling the number of elementary school students through 1 997 (though 
the numbers will not return to record levels). Secondary school enrollments are ex- 
pected to continue falling through 1990, and then the large numbers of elementary 
school students moving on to high school will raise secondary school enrollments. 

State-by-Stato trends in elementary and secondary enrollment present an ex- 
tremely vr^ried picture.^ Local economic and demographic characteristics and 
growth patterns vary substantially from State to State, directly affecting the size of a 
State's school-age population. 



* Elementary enrollment includes most kind&igarten and some preLndergarlen enrollment, as weK 
as grades 1 through 8. Secondary school enrollment includes grades 9 through 12. 

2 Leon F. Bouvier, America's Baby Boom Generation. The Fateful Bulge," Population Bulletin, April 
1980, 35:1. 

3 For changes in State public school enrollment, see U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Statistical Trends. State Facts 1975 to 1985, 1988. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of 
Education Statistics to 1997-98, 1988. 
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Chart 1:21 Trends in public school enrollment: Fall 1972-1997 
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SOURCE. National Center (or Education Statistics, Projections of Education Jtatistics to 1997-98, 1988. 



C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:22 Public school enrollment by race and ethnicity: 1976, 1984, 
and 1986 



• From 1976 to 1986, there was an increase in the number and proportion of 
minority students enrolled in the public schools. 

• Hispanic enrollment grew from 2.8 million in 1976 to over 4 million in 1986, up 
44 percent. During the same period, Asian enrollment increased from 535,000 
to over 1 million, a proportional increase of 1 16 percent. 

• White enrollment decreased by almost 13 percent during the same time 
period. 

Between 1 976 and 1 986, *he ethnic and racial composition of the public schools 
underwent considerable change, caused by o rapidly increasing minonty popula- 
tion. The greatest expansion occurred among the Asian and Hispanic populations. 
These increases portend a greater degree of heterogeneity of language and culture 
in the schools. Since many minorities come from impoverished families, as well, the 
changing enrollment patterns present the public schools and policymakers v^ith 
challenges which must be met with bold and effective programs. 

Nationally, the majority of the student population remains white. Twelve years ago 
white students accounted for about 76 percent of public school enrollment. That 
figure dropped to approximately T) percent in 1 986. At the same time, n.inority stu- 
dent enrollments increased from 24 percent of total enrollment in 1 976 to almost 30 
percent in 1 986. In 1 986, almost one out of every three students in American public 
schools was a minority student. 

Asians experienced the most rapid growth during the 1976-86 period. They ac- 
counted for 2.8 percent of the total school enrollment in 1 986, up from 1 .2 percent in 
1976, more than doubling their enrollment figures. Hispanics gained almost 45 per- 
cent, and accounted for 9.9 percent of total 1 986 school enrollment. 

From 1976 to 1984, enrollment figures for both blacks and whites declined, while 
Hispanic and Asian enrollment increased. In 1985, the elementary schools began 
experiencing a baby boomlet. Whites along with every minority group except Ameri- 
can Indians experienced an upsurge in enrollment rates. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Directory of Elementary and 
Secondary School Dtst'^ts and Schools in Selected Distncts: 1976-77, and 1984 and 1986 
Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:22 Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools, by 
and ethnicity: Fall 1976, 1984, and 1986 




SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Directory uf Elementary and Secondary 
School Disthcts and Schools in Selected Districts. 1976-77, and 1984 and 1986 Elei.ientary -^nd Sec- 
ondary School Civil Rights survey. 
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C« Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:23 Special education enrollment in federally supported programs 



• The total number of special education students rose between 1976-77 and 
1937-88 from 3.7 to 4.4 million, due primarily to the growth in the number of 
students classified as learning disabled. This growth exceeded that of all the 
other groups combined. 

• As a percen' of the total public school enrollment, the number of special edu- 
cation students rose from 8 percent in 1976-77 to 1 1 percent in 1987-88. This 
percentage has changed little in the last 5 years. 



The Education of the Handicapped Act, enacted by Congress in 1 975, ensures the 
availability of a "free and appropriate public education" to all children with handi- 
capping conditions. Examining changes in the number and distribution of such stu- 
dents helps educators and policymakers assess the efforts to comply with this man- 
date and forecast the need to generate more resources. 

Since the !aw was implemented on September 1 , 1 978 the number of children en- 
rolled in federally supported special education programs ^las risen each year.^ The 
increases were primarily du3 to the growing number of children classified as learn- 
ing dicabled.2 This trend continued through 1 988. During the same time period, the 
number of students classified as mentally retarded declined. 



^ The tjtal count of children m special education programs includes children served undsr Part & of 
the Education o* the Handicapped Act (EHA-6) and Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act in State-Operated Programs (ECIA-SOP). 

2 The figures reflected m this indicator are based on reports from the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia only (figures from the U.S. territories are not included). 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
various yeaiS, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data survey, and unpub- 
lished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:23 Trends in the . .umber of handicapped students served in federally 
supported education programs: School years ending 1977-1988 



Number (in thousands) 
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; Learning disabled 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
Eleventh Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Handicapped Act, 1989. 
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C. Context: Learnin g Environment 

Indicator 1:24 Teacher perceptions of disruptive behavior in the public schools 

• About 44 percent of teachers surveyed in 1987 said that disruptive student 
behavior had increased in the last 5 years. 

• In the teachers' view, school discipline policies have Improved significantly 
since 1980; still, half reported that policies were not consistently applied. 

Research on effective schools has identified a safe, orderly environment as a 
prerequisite tc promoting student academic success. Educators and others are, 
therefore, interested in examining indices of student discipline and classroom 
envi-'onment. 

In assessing the incidence of student disruptive behavior in 1987, 19 percent of 
public school teachers surveyed by the U.S. Department of Education felt there was 
"much more" disruptive behavior in their schools than 5 years before; another 25 
percent indicated there was "somewhat more" now. Indeed, almost one-third of the 
teachers surveyed stated they had seriously considered leaving teaching because 
of student misbehavior. 

To obtain trend information on public school teachers* assessment of student disci- 
pline, findings from this survey were compared with polls conducted earlier in the 
1980s by the National Education Association (NEA). Teachers in the 1987 Depart- 
ment of Education survey were considerably more positive about the discipline poli- 
cies of their schools than their NEA counterparts in 1 980. So. while teachers report 
an increase in disruptive behavior, perhaps they are finding it interferes less with 
their teaching because stronger discipline policies exist for dealing with it. The table 
below shows various positive characteristics of school discipline policy and the per- 
cent of te achers who said these characteristics described their school. 







School discipline policy characteristic 




Year 


In writing 


e. ^^^..^w Comprehensive 
Stnct enough ^^^^^^^ 


Clear 


Consistently 
applied 


1980 
1987 


69 
93 


Percent 
39 42 
66 72 


60 
80 


33 
50 



NOTE. Some cdution is needed m interpreting comparisons r ' U.S. Department of Education survey 
figures and those of the NEA teacher polls, as the differer may be due m part to methodologi- 
cal variations between the studies. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Public School 
Teacher Perspectives on School Discipline," OERi c^ulicdn, 1987. 
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Chart j!:24 Changes in disruptive behavior as reported by teachers: School year 
ending 1987 
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SOURCE. National Cenior for Education Statistics. "Public School Teacher Perspectives on Schjoi 
Discipline," OBRI BulleVn, 1937. 
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€• Context: Learning Environment 



Indicator 1:25 Student drug and alcohol abuse 



• Cocaine usage among high school seniors dropped significantly in 1988. 

• While alcohol usage has generally declined since 1979, the rates of usage 
remain high. In 1988, almost iwo of every three seniors reported using alco- 
hol in the month preceding the survey. 

Drugs and alcohol interfere with thinking and reduce academic achievement. 
Neighborhoods near schools are often magnets for drug dealers, who can be stu- 
dents themselves. Crimes of violence may accompany or result from substance 
abuse. In these circumstancec, school effectiveness and the achievement of all 
students can suffer. 

Drug and alcohol abuse, despite its health- and life-threatening consequences, is 
widespread among American students. Acquaintance with such substances— 
whether sedatives, hallucinogens, orstimulants— generally begins in adolescence 
and, increasingly, is beginning at even younger ages. While alcohol and illegal drug 
use has declined in the 1 980s, it remains widespread. For example, by the time they 
are high school seniors, more than one-half of the students will have tried an illicit 
substance. 

The rise in cocaine usage among students has been particularly dramatic in the last 
decade or so. In just 4 years, from the class of 1 975 to the class of 1 979, the propor- 
tion of students who reported using cocaine in the previous year doubled, from 
almost 6 percent to 1 2 percent. The share of students who ever used cocaine during 
a 1 -year period peaked in 1 985 at 1 3 percent. However, by 1 988, this proportion had 
dropped to less than 8 percent. Similarly, the number or high school seniors who 
reported using cocaine in the previous 30 days declined from almost 7 percent in 
1985 to just over 3 percent in 1988. There is evidence, however, that the inexpen- 
sive and highly addictive form of cocaine called "crack" has not followed the gen- 
eral decline in cocaine usage, especially in urban areas and among high school 
dropouts.* 



* "Young Adults Show Drop in Cocaine Use," 77?^ New York Times, January 14, 1988. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American fligh School 
Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults, 1989, see also U.S. Department of Education, 
Schools Without Drugs, 1986. 
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Chart 1:25 T/ends in the use of drugs and alcohol by high school seniors: 
1975-1988 
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SOURCE: National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College 
Students, and Other Young Adults, 1989. 
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C. Context: Learning Environment 



Indicator 1:26 Principals' perceptions of school climate and reading performance 



• Students enrolled In schools where the principals rated eight problems ^ as 
"not a problem'' had higher reading scores than students In schools where 
principals rated them "minor" or "moderate." 

• High school principals cor-*5dercd problems In their schools to be more seri- 
ous than elementary school principals, especially in the areas of absentee- 
Ism, teacher motivation, low standards for students, and vandalism. 

• Principals' average ratings Indicate that private schools have fewer problems 
than public schools. 



Educators can contribute to an efteotive leaming environment through strong lead- 
ership in emphasizing prior.tie&, such as basic skills and academic success, having 
high expectations for all students, creating a safe and orderly atmosphere, and 
Involving parents.^ 

Principals were asked to rate eight potential problems in their schools. Students in 
schools where these factors were rated as "minor" or "moderate" had lower read- 
ing scores than students in schools v/here they were not considered problems. In no 
school was the principars rating "serious." The difference in reading scores was 
significant after taking into account student background characteristics such as 
race and ethnicity, parental education, and reading materials in the home. 

High school principals rated their school problems as more serious than did ele- 
mentary school principals. Lack of parental interest and lack of discipline were iden- 
tified as minor or moderate problems in two-thirds of all schools. In 1 out of 10 high 
schools, student absenteeism and lack of parental interest were rated as "serious." 

Pnncipals' average ratings indicate that private schools expenence fewer problems 
than public schools, particularly at the high school level. 



^ The eight problems were student absenteeism, lack of parental interest, lack of discipline, lack of 
teacher commitment/motivation, teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, low standards for stu- 
dents, and vandalism. 

* U.S. Department of Education, Office of Rtbearch, Reaching for E/,cellence. An Effective Schools 
Sourcebook, 1985. See also S.C. Puri ey and M.S. Smith, "Effective Schools. A Peviewv," The 
E/ementary School Journal, vol. 83 (4) (March 1983): 427-452. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Climate 
and Reading Performance," Survey Report, 1988, 




Chart 1:26 Average adjusted reading proficiency, by average rating on school 
problems and grade: 1984 
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NOTE. Reading proficiency scale scores were adjusted for race and ethniaty, language spoken in the 
home, parental education, and number of reading materials in the home. 

SOURCE. National Center for Education Statistics, School Climato and Reading Phjrformance, Survey 
Report, 1988. 
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C. Context: Perceptions 



Indicator 1:27 Public opinion of public schools 



« The public has consistently rated its own local schools higher than it has 
rated the public schools nationally. 

• In 19S8, local public schools were rated higher by public school parents than 
by nonpublic schoo! parents and by people with no children in school. 

« The public's confidence in schools has not changed significantly since 1984. 



Public schools depend upon public support. Polls of the public's perception of the 
schools are gauges of the strength of that support. The annual Gallup Poll of the 
Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools provides data on the public's ratings of 
the schools. This poll has become a barometer, closely watched and debated each 
year by educators and policymakers. 

The most recent poll shows that in 1988, the public continued to grade its local 
schools higher than the Nation's schools as a whole. Local public schools were 
graded A or B by 40 percent of responds z in 1 988, while only 23 percent rated the 
Nation's public schools A or B. This has changed little since 1 984. 

In recent years, the Gallup organization has distinguished between ratings by public 
school parents, nonpublic school parents, and those without children in school. In 
1988, parents of children in public schools were more likely to give local public 
schools an A or B grade (51 percent) than parents of children in nonpublic schools 
(33 percent) or those with no children in school (37 percent). 



SOURCE. Alec M. Gallup and Stanley M. Elam, "The 20lh Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's 
Altitudes Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan, September 1988. 
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C3iart 1:27 Ratings of public schools: 1981-1988 
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SOURCE: The Gallup Poll, various years. 



C. Context: Perceptions 



Indicator 1:28 Teachers' perceptions of student problems and education 
improvement strategies 



• Teachers feel that a major reason students have difficulty in school is 
because they "are left on their own after school." 

• Parents, more than teachers, feel that school-initiated policies can improve 
education. 



Research has shown that students with behavioral and academic problems could 
be school dropouts. In a 1 987 survey, teachers viewed the phenomenon of "latch- 
key" children as a major problem. Half of the teachers surveyed felt that "children 
who are left on their own after school" was a major cause of school difficulties. Pov- 
erty in the home was the second most frequently cited cause, but the first most cited 
by teachers in districts of below average wealth. 

Parents and teachers were both asked to rate the extent to which they felt each of 
seven criticisms of parents was valid. About 60 percent of teachers and parents 
surveyed fejt that "many" or "most" parents leave their children alone too much 
after school. While 17 percent of parents of public school children surveyed 
acknowledged that their children are alone after schoo! 1 or 2 days per week, 24 
percent said that they are alone almost every day. Parents of black, junior high, and 
high school students are the most likely to say that their children are on their own 
almost e\ferv day after school, regardless of geographical location, parental 
income, or education levels. 

Most solutions to a student's school problems require cooperation between parents 
and teachers, wnether those solutions are school-initiated or home-based. How- 
ever, on the extent to which they felt the reform would "help a lot" to in . prove educa- 
tion, parents and teachers surveyed differed on six of seven possible strategies. Of 
the six, the four that were school-initiated (such as "having the school notify the 
parents immediately about any problem involving their child") were favored by par- 
ents more than teachers. But teachers ovenwhelmingly supported one home-based 
strategy ("having parents spend more time with their children in support of school 
and teachers"). The sixth strategy ("getting teachers and parents to meet together 
and talk about school policies") involved both home and school. 



SOURCE. The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 1987. Strengthening Links 
Between Home and School. 
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Chart 1:28 Percent of teachers who think that each factor is a "major cause" of 
students' diffici^'ties in school: 1987 
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100 



Percent of teachers 



SOURCE. The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 1987. Strengthening Links Between 
Home and SchooL 
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C. Context: Requirements 



Indicator 1?29 State requirements for graduation from high school 



• Approximately, 67 percent of the States require the number of English credits 
and almost 50 percent require the number of social studies credits recom- 
mended by the National Commission on Excellence in Education* 

• About 16 percent of the States require the recommuided number of credits In 
mathematics and o percent require this number in science. 

• A total of 19 States now require the passing of a competency test for high 
school graduation. 

Graduation requirements aie a measure of the academic rigor in the curriculum. 
They identify n inimal requirements demanded of all students. Individual students 
may, and often do, elect a program of studies that exceeds the requirements. For 
example, college-bouno students often complete programs that exceed State re- 
quirements. In 1 983, the National Commission on Excellence in Education drew at- 
tention to this measure of school performance by recommending a minimum of 4 
years of English and 3 years eaci « of mathematics, science, and social studies. 

The 1 980s has seen a movement toward increasing State requirements for gradua- 
tion. However, despite the movement towards establishing a more rigorous aca- 
demic curriculum, many States still do not require as many credits as recommended 
by the National Commission on Excellence in Education. By the 1 987-88 academic 
year, only 34 States required 4 years of English, and only 24 required 3 years of 
social studies. In the area of mathematics and science, most States required no 
more than 2 years in each. However, many local school districts require more than 
their States do, and many students are taking more credits than their States require 
{se& Indicator 1:8). 

Accompanying the movement to increase course requirements for high school 
graduation, Jome States have imposed a competency test that must be passed 
before a di^. - .na will be granted. A total of 1 9 States now impose such a test. 



% 
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SOURCE. Council of Chief Stale School Officers, 1988 Policies and Practices Questionnaire. 
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Chart 1:29 Number of course credits required by States for high school 
giaduation, selected subjects: 1988 
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Less than 2 credits ^ 

3 credits or more » 
Science 2 but less than 3 

Less than 2 credits ^ 





31 
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Number of States 



40 



* Number of credits recommended by the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
^ Includes those States with no requirements in the subject, 

SOURCE. Council of Chief Stale School Officers, 1988 Policies and Practices Questionnaire. 
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C. Contexi: Requirements 



Indicator 1:30 State requirements for teacher preparation 



• By the fall of 1988, 46 States had enacted some form of competency telling 
as part of the process of certifying teachers. 

• Within this group, 32 States require that students take an examination in 
order to be admitted to a teacher education program. 



States have taken the lead in seeking ways lo improve the quality of teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, ^o screen new teacher candidates, most 
States use some form of competency testing. With these tests, States hope to 
screen out teaching candidates who are deficient in bas'o skills and knowledge. 

One subject of debateconcems what competency tests should cover. No nationally 
accepted test exists, so some States use commercially developed tests, and some 
use tests of their own design, while a few leave the choice of tests up to the colleges 
or universities. All tests cover basic skills, subject matter, teaching methods, or 
some combination of these. 

There is po agreement on the best time to administer such tests. Come States re- 
quire a tesi , rior to initial certification, some States test prior to completing a teacher 
education program, but increasingly States are requiring a test before a student may 
be admitted to a teacher education program. By 1 988, 32 States required a test at 
this point; two others will have them in place by 1 990. A total of 46 States currently 
require a test at one of these points; two more States will have one or more tests in 
piace by 1 990. There are oniy three States that have neither prescribed tests prior 
to initial certification nor any planner*.. 

As the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards develops and adminis- 
ters its tests, some standardization may occur. Such standardization would, it is 
hoped, enable component teachers to move from one State to another more easily. 



SOURCE. Council of Chief State School Officers, 1988 Policies and Pjactices Questionnaire. 
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Chart 1:30 Number of States req- iring tests prior to initial certification for 
teaching: 1988 
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SOURCE. Council of Chief State School Officers, 1988 Policies and Practices Cuestionnaire 
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Indicator 1:1 



Table 1:1-1 Average reading proficiency of students in grades 3, 7, and 11, 
by selected characteristics^ 1986 



Characteristic 




.Average reading proficiency * 




Grade 3 


Grade 7 


f^rade 1 1 


Total 


3e 1 


48.9 


56.1 


Race/ethnicity 








White 


39.8 


50.3 


57.3 


Black 


33.4 


45.2 


51.5 


Hispanic 


33.2 


44.4 


51.3 


Region 








Northeast 


39.1 


50.7 


57.4 


Southeast 


37.2 


48.1 




Central 


39.3 


49.0 


56.5 


West 


36.9 


48.0 


55.4 


Type of community 








Disadvantaged urbtn 


31.9 


43.8 


51.2 


Advantaged urban 


41.2 


51.6 


59.5 


Gender 








Male 


37.3 


47.5 


54.5 


Female 


38.9 


50.3 


57.7 



* Tho range of the reading proficiency scale is 0 to 100. 



SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress, lA'ho Reads Best? Factors R&ateo to Reading 
Achievement in Grades 3, 7, artd //, 1988. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Table 1:1-2 Percent of students at each level of written response to reading tasks, 
by grade: 1986 



Task 


Grade 3 




^^rarlo 1 1 
OiaUcj 1 1 






Percent 




1 abi\ u.ic ^biuryy 








Inadequate 


70.0 


36.7 


20 8 


Minimal 


10.7 


17.7 


15.6 


Satisfactory 


18.5 


38.1 


41.3 


Elaborated 


0.8 


7.5 


22.3 


lobK IWO ^social SIUUI6SJ 








No comparison 


69.6 


36.2 


25.6 


Unsatisfactory comparison 


ort ft 

29.9 


60.4 


62.9 


Minimal comparison 


0.5 


3.2 


9.0 


Satisfactory comparison 


0.0 


0.2 


1.6 


Elaborated comparison 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


Task three (story) 








Inadequate 




16.6 


5.8 


Minimal 




18.8 


16.4 


Satisfactory 




50.4 


58.1 


Elaborated 




14.3 


19.7 



—Not applicable 



SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress. kV/JO Pleads Best? Factors Reiated to Reading Achtex 
in Grades 3, 7, and 11, 1988. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Table 1:2-1 Average mathematics proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students: Selected years 1973-1986 



Age 1973^ 1978 1982 1986 

9 219.1 218.6 219.0 ^221 J 

13 266.0 264.1 268.6 ^ 269.0 

17 304.4 300.4 298.5 ^ 302.0 

^ The 1973 mathematics asbessment was not included in tne scaling of NAEP trend data. However, a roug.i estimate 
of the 1973 mean level of student mathematics proficiency was computed by NAEP. 

2 Statistically significant difference uom 1978 at the 0.05 level. 

3 Statistically signific?' . difference from 1982 at the 0.05 level. 

SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card. Are Measuring Up?, 
1980. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Table 1:2-2 Percent of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students at or above the five 
proficiency levels on the mathematics proficiency scale: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986 



Proficiency level Age 1978 1982 1986 









Percent 




Level 150 


9 


96.5 


97.2 


97.8 


Simple arithmetic facts 


13 


99.8 


99.9 


100.0 




1 7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Levol 200 


9 


70.3 


71.5 


» 73.9 


Beginning skills and 


13 


94.5 


97.6 


» 98.5 


understanding 


17 


99.8 


99.9 


99.9 


Level 250 


9 


19.4 


18.7 


20.8 


Basic operations and 


13 


64.9 


71.6 


» 73.1 


beginning problem solving 


17 


92.1 


92.9 


2 9S.0 


Level 300 


9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


Moderately complex 


13 


17.9 


17.8 


15.9 


procedures and reasoning 


17 


51.4 


48.3 


51.1 


Level 350 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Multistep problem solving 


13 


0.9 


0.5 


0.4 


and algebra 


17 


7.4 


5.4 


6.4 



> Statistically significant difference from 1978 at the 0.05 level. 

2 Statistically significant difference from 1978 and 1932 at the 0.05 level. 

SOUPCE. National Assessment of Educational ProyieoS, The Mathematics Report Card. Aro Measuring Up?, 
1S38. 
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Indicator 1:3 



Table 1:3-1 Average mathematics proficiency of 13-year-old students in six 
countries: 1988 



Group 


Country/province 


Proficiency level 


1 


Korea 


567.8 


2 


Cjebec (French) 
British riolumhia 
Quebec (English) 
New Brunswick (English) 


543.0 

535.8 
529.0 


3 


Ontario (English) 

New Brunswick (French) 

Spain 

United Kingdom 
Ireland 


516.1 
514.2 
511.7 
509.9 
504.3 


4 


Ontario (French) 
United States 


481.5 
473.9 


NOTE. Differencco in perforn ance between the f ur groups are statistically significant at the 0,05 level, diUereinces in 
performance within groups are not statistically significant. 

SOUR'!/E. International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences, An mternationai Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1989. 
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Indicator 1:3 



Table 1:3-2 Percentages of 13-year-oId students in six countries performing at or 
above each level of the mathematics proficiency scale: 1988 



Country/ province 


300 
(Add and 
subtract) 


400 
(Simple 
nroblems^ 


500 
(Two-step 


600 
(Understand 
concepisj 


700 
(Interpret 
data) 


Korea 


100 


95 


78 




0 


Quebec (French) 


100 


97 


73 


22 


2 


British Columbia 


100 


95 


69 


24 


2 


Quebec (English) 


100 


97 


67 


20 




New Brunswick (English) 


100 


95 


65 


18 




Ontario (English) 


99 


92 


58 


16 




New Brunswick (French) 


100 


95 


58 


12 


<1 


Spain 


99 


91 


57 


14 


United Kingdom 


98 


87 


55 


18 




Ireland 


98 


86 


55 


14 


<1 


Ontario (French) 


99 


85 


40 


7 


United States 


97 


78 


40 


9 





SOURCE- International Assessment of Educational Progress. A World of Differences, international Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 
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Indicator 1:4 



Table 1:4-1 National trends in average science proficiency: Selected years 
1970-1986 



Age of student 1970 1973 1977 1982 1986 

9 224.9 220.3 219.9 220.9 ^ 224.3 

13 254.9 249.5 247.4 250.2 251.4 

17 304.8 295.8 289.6 283.3 ^ 288.5 

» Statistically significant difference from 1977 at the 0.05 level. 
2 Statistically significant difference from 1982 at the 0.05 level. 

NOTE. While 9- and 13-year-olds were assessed in the spring of 1970, 17 year olds were assessed jn the spring of 
1969. 

SOURCE. Nationai Assessmer.t of Educational Progress, The Sctence Report Card, Elements> of Risk and Recovery, 
1988. 
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Table 1:4-2 Percent of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oId students at or above the five 
science proficiency levels: 1977, 1982, and 1986 



rroTiciency i6V6i 


Age 


1977 


1982 


1986 






93.6 


95.0 


^ 96.3 


Knows everyday 


13 


98.6 


SS 6 


QQ A 


science facts 


17 


99.8 


QQ 7 


QQ Q 




Q 
9 


67.9 


70.4 


^ 71,4 


Understands simple 


13 


85.9 


89.6 


I Q1 


scientific principles 


17 


97.2 




Qft 7 


Level 250 


9 


26.2 


24,8 


27.6 


Applies basic 


13 


49.2 


51.5 


1 53.4 


scientific information 


17 


81.8 


76.8 


2 80.8 


Level 300 


9 


3.5 


2.2 


3.4 


Analyzes scientific 


13 


10.9 


9.4 


9.4 


procedures and data 


17 


41.7 


37.5 


Ml. 4 


Level 350 


9 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


Iniegrates specialized 


13 


0.7 


0.4 


0.2 


scientific, information 


17 


8.5 


7.2 


7.5 



1 Statistically significarl difference from 1977 at the 0.05 level. 



2 Statistically significant difference from 1982 at the 0.05 level. 

NOTE: No significance test is reported when the proportion is either >95.0 or <5.0. 

SOURCE- National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science Report Card, E/ements of Risk ana Recovery, 
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Table 1:5-1 Average science proficiency of 13-year-old students in six countries: 
1988 



Group Country/province Proficiency level 

1 British Columbia 551.3 

Korea 549.9 



2 United Kingdom 519.5 

Quebec (English) 515.3 

Ontario (English) 514.7 

Quebec (French) 513.4 

New Bruns».yick (English) 51 0.5 

Spain 503.9 



3 United States 478.5 

Ireland 469.3 

Ontario (French) 468.3 

New Brunswick (French) 468.1 



NOTE. Oillerences in pertormance betwee**! ihe thiee groups are statistically signifn^ant at the 0.05 level, differences 
in performance within groups are not statistically significant. 

SOURCE, international Assessment of Eduuaiional Progress, A i^uttd of Differ on^^eb. An intmndUonai Assessment of 
l^athematics and Science, 1989. 
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Table 1:5-2 Percentage of 13-year-oId students in six countries performing at or 
above each level of the science proficiency scale: 1988 



Country/province 


300 
(!\now 
everyday 
facts) 


400 
(Apply 
Simple 
principle"!) 


500 
(Analyze 
experiments) 


600 
(Apply 
ntermediafp 
principles) 


700 
(Integrate 
expenmenta) 
evidence) 


British Columbia 


100 


95 


72 


31 


4 


Korea 


100 


93 


73 


33 


o 
c 


United Kingdom 


98 


89 


59 


21 


2 


Quebec (English) 


99 


92 


57 


15 


■| 


Ontario (English) 


99 


91 


56 


17 


2 


Quebec (French) 


100 


91 


56 


15 


1 


New Brunswick 










(English) 


99 


90 


55 


15 


1 


Spain 


99 


88 


53 


12 


1 


United States 


96 


78 


42 


12 


1 


Ireland 


96 


76 


37 


9 


1 


Ontario (French) 


98 


79 


35 


6 


<1 


New Brunswick 










(French) 


98 


78 


35 


7 


<1 



SOURCE- International Assessment of Ejucational Progress. /I World of Differences, An international Assessment of 
Mattiemalics and Science, 19B9. 
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Table 1:6-1 U.S. history item responses: 1986 



More than 80 percent Percent 

answered correctly: correct 

Thomas Edison invented 

the light bulb 95.2 

Location of the Soviet Union 

on a map 92.1 

Alexander Graham Bell 

invented the telephone 91.1 

George Washington was Presi- 
dent between 1780 and 1800 87.9 

Location of Italy on a map 87.7 

The Underground Railroad 
was a ne^vork for helping 

slaves escape 87.5 

Adolph Hitler was the leader of 
Germany when the U.S. 

entered World War II 87.4 

Thomas Jefferson was the 
primary author of the Declara- 
tion of independence 87.4 

The assembly line was 
introduced in the U.S. 

automobile industry 87.2 

Location of the area representing 

tl <3 13 original States on a map 84.8 

The Kl KIux Klan used violence 

to oppose equality for minonties 83.9 

Harriet Tubman was a leader 

in helping slaves escape 

to the North 83.6 

Bill of Rights guarantees 

freedom of speech and religion 81.3 
Location of the 

Rocky Mountains on a map 81.3 

The Japanese attack on 

Pearl Harbor led the U.S. 

into World War II 80.0 



Less than 30 percent 
answered correctly: 

Andrew Jackson was President 
between 1820 and 1840 

The Reformation led to 
the establishment of 
Protestant groups 

The United Nations was founded 
between 1934 and 1947 

The Seneca Falls Declaration 
was concerned with 
women's rights 

Abraham Lincoln was President 
betwe&n 1850 and 1880 

Medicare and the Voting Act 

were passed under Lyndon Johnson's 

Great Society 

Betty Friedan and Gloria 
Steinem are leaders in the 
women's movement 

Progressive movement refers to 
the period after World War I 

Reconstruction refers to 
the readmission of the 
Confederate States 

John Winthrop and the Puritans 
foL'- '9d a colony at Boston 



Percent 
correct 

29.9 



29.8 



25.9 



25.8 



24.7 



23.9 



22.8 



22.6 



21.4 



19.5 



SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress, Lterature and U.S. History. The Instructionai Experience 
and Factual Knowledge of High SchoolJuniors, 1987. 
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Table l:$-.2 Literature item responses: 1986 



More than 80 percent 
answered correctly; 

Noah gathered pairs of 
creatures onto the ark 

Moses led the people out of 
Egypt and gave the 10 
Commandments 

Romeo and Juliet's love 
was hindered by their 
feuding families 

"I have a dream ..." is 
from a speech by 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Hamlet said "To be or not to 
be: that is the question." 

In A Christmas Carol, 
Ebenezer Scrooge 
became generous 

Zeus was the ruler of the gods 
in Greek mythology 

The White Rabbit and Mad 
Hatter are characters in 
A/ice in Wonderfand 

Robin Hood was known for 
stealing from the rich to 
give to the poor 

Cinderella's rags turned into a 
gown and she met a prince 

'Tha Lord is my shepherd 
is from Psalm 23 

Huckleberry Finn is about 
an orphaned boy and 
a runaway slave 

Merlin was the magician in 
the legend of King Arthur 



Percent 
correct 

94.0 



Less than 30 percent Percent 
answered correctly: correct 

D.H. Lawrence wrote "The 
Rocking Horse Winner," 

Sons and Lovers 28.7 

Willa Cather wrote MyAntonia, 
Death Comes for the Atchbishop 28.2 

Tennessee Williams wrote 
A Streetcar Named Desire 27.6 

Ernest Hemingway wrote "In 
Another Country," 'The Killers" 27.3 

Thomas Hardy wrote 

Return of the Native 24.4 

In Catcher in the Rye, a 16-year- 
old boy goes to New York 22.6 

Henry James wrote about 
American compared to 

European lives 21,9 

Henrik Ibsen wrote Hedda 
Gabbier, A DoH's House 20.3 

Joseph Conrad wrote 

Heart of Darfcness ^ 9_3 

invisible Man describes a young 
man's move to Harlem 18.3 

Fyodor Dostoevski wrote 
Cn'me and Punishment 17,1 

James Joyce is the author of 
Uf/sses and A Portrail 

of the Artist as a Young Man 1 5.6 

De Toccueville wrote about what 
he saw in Democracy in America 1 5.5 

Eudora Welty and Flannery 
O'Connor are known for stories 
set rfi the American '^outh I4.4 

The animal referred to in 
William Blake's poem is a tiger 13.6 

The Pilgrim's Progress is an 

allegory about Christians \ 3.4 

SOURCE' National Assessment of Educational Progress. Literature and U.S History, The Instmctional Experience 
and Factual Knowledge of High SchoolJunior*}, 1937. '"^nuuuunai experience 



S2.3 

89.7 

88.1 
87.8 

87.2 
86.7 

86.1 

85.7 
85.1 
82.4 

80.5 
80.5 
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Table 1:6-3 Average proficiency on the U.S. history and literature scales of high 
school juniors, by selected characteristics: 1986 



Selected characteristics 



History 



Literature 



Total 
Race/ ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Gander 
Male 
"emale 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size/type of community 
Rural 

Urban disadvantaged 
Urban advantaged 

School program 
Academic 
General 

Vocational/technical 

Parents' level of education 
No high school diploma 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 

Reading materials in the heme 
0-3 types 

4 types 

5 types 



285.0 

290.8 
263.1 
262.5 



290,7 
279.0 

293,8 
278.4 
286.8 
280,2 

275.1 
262,0 
301.1 



298,8 
271.4 
266.3 

260,8 
273.8 
289,7 
297.7 

265.1 
279.6 
291,6 



Average scores * 



285.0 

289.9 
267.5 
264.8 

282,8 
287.3 

293.0 
282.6 
284,3 
280.4 

273.7 
265.2 
301.4 

298,7 
271.7 
265,9 

266.2 
273,4 
288.3 
297.6 

265,4 
279.3 
291,7 



* The history and literature scales range from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress. Literature and iJ,S. History. The mstfuctional Experience 
and Factual Knowledge of High School Juniors, 1 987. 
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Table 1:7-1 Overall computer competence scores for students in grades 3, 7, 
and 11: School year ending 1986 ' * 





Number of items 




Grade level 






3 


7 


11 






Mean percent correct 




Grade 3 


59 


33.7 






Grade 7 


131 




41.2 




Grade 1 1 


125 






46.2 


Grades 3 and 7 


44 


33.9 


48.3 




Grades 7 and 1 1 


65 




48.9 


57.9 


Grades 3. 7, 1 1 


26 


38.7 


55.2 


64.8 



—Not applicable 

NOTE: Scores do not have equivalent meaninos acrocs grade levels. 

SOURCE- National Assessment of Educational Progress. Computer Competence. The First miona/ Assessment. 
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Table 1:7-2 Computer competence scores foi students in grades 3, 7, and 
11, by computer use, study, or ownership: School year ending 1986 



Type of experience 



Grade level 



11 



Have used a computer 
Yes 
No 

Are currently studying computers 
Yes 
No 

Family owns a computer 
Yes 
No 



Mean percent correct 

34.6 42.2 47.6 

30.8 34.0 37.4 

34.8 44.1 52.8 

32.6 39.5 45.1 

36.4 46.1 52.7 

32.5 38.9 43.5 



NOTE: Scces do not have equivalent meanings across grade levels. 

SOURCE. National Assess.Tient of Educational Progress. Computer Competence. The First National Assessment, 
1988. 
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Table 1:7-3 Computer competence scores for students iii grades 7 and 11, 
by home and schcd experience: School year ending 1986 



Family ownership/ study status 


Grade level 


7 11 




Mean percent correct 


Owns, is studying 


37.2 48.5 


Owns, is not studying 


35.5 44.2 


Does not own, is studying 


33.8 41.5 


Does not own, is not studying 


31.4 37.4 



NOTE: Scores do not have equivalent meanings across grade levels. 



^•a'llonal Assessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence. The First National Assessment, 
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Table 1:8-1 Percent of high school graduates earning recommended credits in 
"new basics," by racial/ethnic category: 1982 and 1987 



Racial/ethnic category of students 


1982 


1987 


Percent change 
1982 to 1987 


All students 


13.4 


28.6 


* 15.2 


White 


14.9 


29.7 


* 14.8 


Black 


10.1 


24.3 


*14.2 


Hispanic 


6.3 


17.9 


* 11.6 


Asian 


21.0 


48.3 


* 27.3 


Other 


5.9 


28.9 


*23.0 



• Difference between 1982 and 1987 graduates is significant at the p < 0.05 level. 



NOTE: In this table "new basics" includes 4 years of English ancJ 3 years each of social studies, mathematics and 
science. 

SOURCE U.S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1987 High School Transcript 
Study, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:9-1 



High school completion rates of persons aged 18-19 and 20-24, 
by race and Hispanic origin: 1974-1986 



Year 




Age 18-19 






Age 20-24 




Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic * 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic * 






Percentage of age group 




Percentage of age group 


1974 


73.4 


76.2 


55.8 


48.9 


83.9 


85.6 


72.5 


59.0 


1975 


73.7 


77.0 


52.8 


50.0 


83.9 


85.9 


70.5 


61.3 


1976 


73.1 


75.4 


58.2 


50.9 


83.7 


85.4 


71.9 


58.0 


1977 


72.9 


75.7 


54.9 


50.7 


83.7 


85.1 


73.4 


56.6 


1978 


73.5 


76.3 


54.9 


48.9 


83.7 


85.2 


73.5 


58.7 


1979 


72.8 


75.3 


56.4 


53.7 


83.2 


84.9 


71.8 


55.8 


1980 


73.7 


76.1 


59.3 


46.1 


83.8 


85.1 


74.3 


57.1 


1981 


72.5 


74.8 


59.6 


47.2 


83.7 


85.0 


75.7 


59.3 


1982 


72.0 


74.5 


58.2 


51.7 


84.1 


85.4 


76.2 


60.2 


1983 


72.7 


75.6 


59.1 


50.3 


83.3 


84.6 


75.8 


56.6 


1984 


73.3 


75.5 


63.0 


58.3 


04.6 


85.7 


79.3 


60.7 


1985 


74.6 


76.7 


62.8 


49.8 


85.3 


86.0 


80.8 


67.4 


1986 


74.6 


76.6 


64.8 


54.7 


84.8 


es.4 


81.0 


61.6 



* Most of the year-to-year differences in completion rates for Hispanics are not statistically significant due to the small 
size of the Hispanic sample. Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE- Separate analyses were not done for Asians because they are not identifiable from the October Current 
Population Survey data tapes. v^v^iuuei i^urrem 

SOURCE- U S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, ''School Errollment-Sociai and Economic Charac- 
lenstics of Students, October [various years).'' Current Population Reports. Series P-SO, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:9-2 High school completion rates of persons aged 25-34, by race and 
Hispanic origin: 1974-1986 



Total White Black Hispanic* 



Percentage of age group 



1974 


81.1 


82.6 


68.4 


49.2 


1975 


81.9 


83.6 


67.5 


53.4 


1976 


82.3 


83.6 


71.4 


51.5 


1977 


83.6 


84.9 


72.0 


56.2 


1978 


84.6 


85.9 


74.4 


55.0 


1979 


85.0 


86.3 


74.7 


54.3 


1980 


85.4 


86.7 


76.4 


56.1 


1981 


85.9 


86.8 


78.6 


54.9 


1982 


86.3 


87.3 


79.7 


56.6 


1983 


86.7 


87.6 


80.2 


57.5 


1984 


86.8 


87.9 


79.9 


58.9 


1985 


86.3 


87.2 


80.7 


59.4 


1986 


86.5 


87.4 


80.1 


60.0 



* Hispanlcs may be of any race. 

NOTE: For any given year. 18- to 19-, 20- to 24^. and 25- to 34-year.olds represent different groups of people There- 
fore, these tables should be used with caution when attempting to make inferences about the completion rates of a 
specific group as it ages. Separate analyses were not done for Asians because they are not identifiable from October 
Current Population Survey data tapes. 

SOURCE' U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment— Social and Economic Charac- 
teristics of Students. October (various years]," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
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Table 1:10-1 Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores: Scliool years ending 
1963-1988 



School School 

year* Total Verbal Math year* Total Verbal Math 

Q"ding ending 



Average test scores Average test scores 



1963 


980 


478 


502 


1976 


903 


431 


472 


1964 


973 


475 


498 


1977 


899 


429 


470 


1965 


969 


473 


496 


1978 


897 


429 


468 


1966 


967 


471 


496 


1979 


894 


427 


467 


1967 


958 


466 


492 


1980 


890 


424 


466 


1968 


958 


466 


492 


1981 


890 


424 


466 


1969 


956 


463 


493 


1982 


693 


426 


467 


1970 


948 


460 


488 


1983 


893 


425 


468 


1971 


943 


455 


488 


1984 


697 


426 


471 


1972 


937 


453 


484 


1985 


S06 


431 


475 


1973 


926 


445 


481 


1986 


906 


431 


475 


1974 


924 


444 


480 


1987 


906 


430 


476 


1975 


906 


434 


472 


1988 


904 


428 


476 



'Averages for 1972 through 1988 are based on college-bound somors. Averages for 1963 through 1971 are 
estimates provided by the College Board, background information needed for sp^safic identification of code'ie-bound 
seniors was not collected before 1972. uuunu 

SOURCE' College Entrance Examination Board, National Report. College-Bound Seniors, various years (coovriaht bv 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved). -'pyyi 
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Table 1:10-2 


American 
1970-1 9S8 


College Testing (aCT) scores: 


School 


years ending 


School year 
ending 


Composite 


English Mathematics 


Social 
studies 


Natural 
sciences 



Average test scores (men and women) 



1970 


19.9 




on n 


19.7 


20.8 


1971 


19.2 




1Q 1 

1 1 


18.7 


20.5 


1972 


19.1 


17 9 


1 0.0 


■1 o e 
lo.b 


20.6 


1973 


19.2 


18.1 


19.1 


18.3 


20.8 




18.9 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


1975 


18.6 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21.1 


1976 


18.3 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


1977 


18.4 


17.7 


17.4 


17.3 


20.9 


1978 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


1979 


18.6 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


1980 


18.5 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


1981 


18.5 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


1982 


18.4 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


1983 


18.3 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


1984 


18.5 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


1985 


18.6 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


1986 


18.8 


18.5 


17.3 


17.6 


21.4 


1987 


18.7 


ie4 


17.2 


17.5 


21.4 


1988 


18.8 


18.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 



SOURCE- The American College Testing Program. The High School Profile Report, Normative Data, various 
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Table 1:19-3 American College Testing (ACT) scores, by gender: School years 
ending 1974-1988 



School year ending Composllo 



English 



Mathematics 



Social studies Nautral sciences 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1935 
1986 
1987 
1988 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 



Average test scores (men) 



19.7 


17.1 


19.7 


19.1 


19.5 


17.1 


19.3 


18.7 


10 1 

ly.i 


16.8 


19.2 


17.9 




17.0 


18.9 


18.2 




17,4 


19.1 


18.0 




17.4 


19.1 


18.1 




17.3 


18.9 


18.2 




17.3 


18.9 


18.3 


1 Q 0 


17.3 


18.6 


18.1 


1Q 1 


17.3 


18.4 


18.0 


ly.o 


17.5 


18.6 


18.1 




17.6 


18.6 


18.3 


1Q A 


17.9 


18.8 


18.6 


1Q 


17.9 


18.6 


18.4 


1Q f> 


18.0 


18.4 


18.4 






Average test scores (women) 




18.2 


18.6 


17.1 


17.3 


17.8 


18.3 


16.2 


16.4 


17.6 


Ib.O 


16.0 


16.2 


17.8 


18.2 


16.1 


16.5 


17.8 


18.3 


16.2 


16.4 


17.9 


18.4 


16.2 


16.4 


17.9 


18.3 


16.2 


16.4 


17.8 


18.2 


16.0 


16.4 


17.8 


18.4 


16.0 


16.6 


17.6 


18.2 


15.7 


16.4 


17.9 


18.6 


16.1 


16.5 


17.9 


18.6 


16.0 


16.6 


llJ.1 


18.9 


16.0 


16.9 


18.1 


18.9 


16.1 


16.7 


18.1 


19.0 


16.1 


16.6 



22.2 
22.4 
22.0 
22.3 
22.3 
22.3 
22.4 
22.3 
22.2 
22.4 
22.4 
22.6 
22.7 
22.8 
22.8 



19.6 

20.0 

19.7 

19.6 

19.8 

20.2 

20.0 

20.0 

19.7 

19.6 

19.9 

20.0 

20.2 

20.1 

20.2 



SOURCE- The American College Testing Program, Tho High School Profile Report, Normative Data, yaims years. 
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Table 1:11-1 Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, by control of high school: 
Selected school years ending 1982-1988 



School year ending and control 



Verbal 



Math 



1982 
Public 
Private 

1983 
Public 
Private 

1984 
Public 
Private 

1985 
Public 
Private 

1987 
Public 

Religiously affiliated 
Independent 

1988 
Public 

Religiously affiliated 
Independent 



Mean test scores 



426 
440 

425 
439 

427 
441 

431 
446 

428 
440 
473 

426 
440 
470 



470 
471 

471 

472 

474 
475 

478 
479 

476 
469 
519 

476 
470 
517 



NOTE: Data not available for 1986. 

SOURCE The College Entrance Examination Board. The National R<.port of College-Bound Seniors Profile ot SAT 
and AchJevem'-nt Test Takers, various years. 
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Table 1;12-1 Unemployment rates of high school graduates and dropouts, aged 
20-24, by race and ethnicity and gender: March 1983-March 1988 



Characteristic 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 



1988 



All aged 20-24 

Graduates 17.6 12.9 12.6 13.1 10.7 10.7 

Dropouts 31.5 26.6 25.1 23.7 22.7 20^5 

White 

Graduates 15.0 10.7 10.4 10.7 9.0 8.6 

Dropouts 27.6 22.5 22.4 19.7 17.0 16J 

Black 

Graduates 33.6 27.7 26.4 28.2 21.8 24.0 

Dropouts 48.4 50.8 42.7 43.7 49.6 38^3 

Hispanic 

Graduates 18.9 11.4 12.0 11.5 11.3 10.6 

Dropouts 30.5 25.7 18.0 16.3 15.8 14^1 

Male' 

Graduates 19.3 13.6 13.0 13.6 11.0 10.4 

Dropouts 32.1 26.3 25.1 23.8 22.7 18.8 

Female 

Graduates 15.6 12.1 12.1 12.4 10.4 11.1 

Dropouts 30.1 27.1 25.1 23.6 22.8 23.8 



N0T6: Dropouts are those who are identified as completing 1-3 years of high school. 

SOURCE- US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 'Educational Attainment of Workers March 
[varicus years]." ' 
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Table 1:13-1 Revenue sources for public elementary and secondary schools: 
Selected school years ending 1920-1987 



School year ending Total revenues ^ 


Local 2 


OUUi Oco 

State 


Federal 








Percent of total 




1920 


$ 970,121 


oo,d 


16.5 


0.3 


1930 


2,088,557 




16.9 


0.4 


1940 


2,260,527 


DO.U 


30.3 


1.8 


1950 


5,437,044 


o/.o 


39.0 


2.9 


1960 


14,746,618 


oo.o 


o9.1 


4.4 


1970 


40,266,923 


0^. 1 


o9.9 


8.0 


1971 


44,511,292 




o9.1 


8.4 


1972 


50,093,645 


ft 


OQ O 
OO.O 


8.9 


1973 


52,117,930 


\J I .o 


4U.U 


8.7 


1974 


56,230,892 


OU. 1 


41.4 


8.5 


1975 


64,445,239 


ylft ft 


42.2 


9.0 


1976 


71,206,073 


46.5 


44.6 


8.9 


1977 


75,322,532 




43.4 


8.8 


1978 


81,443,160 


47.6 


43.0 


9.4 


1979 


87,994,143 


44.6 


45.6 


9.8 


1S80 


96,881,165 


43.4 


46.8 


9.8 


1981 


105,949,087 


43.4 


47.4 


9.2 


1982 


110,191,257 


45.0 


47.6 


7.4 


1983 


117,497,502 


45.0 


47.9 


7.1 


1984 


126,055,419 


45.4 


47.8 


6.8 


1985 


137,294,678 


44.4 


48.9 


6.6 


1986 3 


149,127,779 


43.9 


49.4 


6.7 


1987 3 


158,827,473 


43.9 


49.8 


6.4 



" In thousands of current dollars. 

^ Includes mtermediate sources. 

^ Revised from previously published figures. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE' U-S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, agesi of Education Statistics 1988 
(based on Common Core of Data survey and its predecessors). 
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Table 1:14-1 Expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools: Selected school years ending 
1950-1988 



School year ending 



Current dollars 



Constant 1986-87 > dollars 



Total expenditure 
per pupil ^ 



Current expenditure 
per pupil 3 



Total expenditure 
per pupil 2 



Current expenditure 
per pupil 3 



1950 

1952 

1954 

1956 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1970 

1972 

1974 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 



S 259 
313 
351 
388 
449 
472 
530 
559 
654 
786 
955 
1,128 
1,364 
1,697 
1,816 
2,002 
2,210 
2,491 
^ 2,762 
^ 2,997 
^ 3,230 
^ 3,500 
^ 3,760 
^ 4.070 
^ 4,365 
^ 4,645 



1 209 
244 
265 
294 
341 
375 
419 
46C 
537 
658 
816 
990 
1,207 
1.504 
1,638 
1.823 
2.021 
2,272 
2.50^ 
2,726 
2.955 
3,173 
3,470 
3,756 
3,977 



$ 1.216 
1.325 
1,452 
1,605 
1,749 
1.787 
1,961 
2,016 
2,280 
2,571 
2,812 
3,049 
3,254 
3,404 
3,442 
3,555 
3,589 
3.569 
^ 3,547 
^ 3.542 
^ 3,661 
^ 3,825 
^ 3,954 
M.I 60 
^ 4,365 
^ 4.460 



; 982 
1.033 
1.096 
1.216 
1.328 
1,420 
1,551 
1,659 
1.872 
2,152 
2,403 
2,676 
2,880 
3,017 
3,104 
3,237 
3.282 
3.255 
3,213 
3,222 
3,349 
3,467 
3.649 
3,839 
3,977 



—Data not available. 

> Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor and 
adjusted to a school-year basis. 

2 Total expenditure includes ail current expenditures, capital outlay, and interest on school debt. 

^ Current expenditure includes expenditures for operating local public schools, excluding capital outlay, and interest 
on debL 

* Estimated. 

NOTE: Some data revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems 
and Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, various years, and Common Core 
of Data survey and unpublished data. 
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Table 1:14-2 Current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools, by State: School years ending 
1970 and 1987 



(Amount in 1986-87 dollars) 



State 


1970 


1987 


Percent 
increase 


State 


1970 


1987 


Percent 
increase 


United States 


$2,403 


$3,977 


65.5 


Missouri 


$2,088 


$3,472 


66.3 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California * 


1,602 
3,307 
2,120 
1,673 
2,553 


2,573 
8,010 
3,544 
2,733 
3,728 


60.6 
142.2 
67.2 
63.4 
46.0 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


2,303 
2,167 
2,264 
2,129 
2,992 


4,194 
3,756 
3,573 
3,933 
5,953 


82.1 
73.3 
57.8 
84.7 
99.0 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 


2,173 
2,800 
2,650 
2,998 
2,155 


4,147 
5,435 
4,825 
5,742 
3,794 


90.8 
94.1 
82.1 
91.5 
76.1 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


2,082 
3,907 
1,802 
2,032 
2,150 


3,558 
6,497 
3,129 
3,437 
3,671 


70.9 
66.3 
73.6 
69.1 
70.7 


Georgia 

i-lawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


1,731 
2,476 
1,776 
2,677 
2,144 


3,374 
3,787 
2,585 
4,106 
3,556 


94.9 
52.9 
45.6 
53.4 
65.9 


Oklahnma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


1 77Q 

2,724 
2,597 
2,824 
1,805 


4,337 
4,616 
4,985 
3,237 


59.2 
77.7 
90.0 
7.9.3 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


2,485 
2,270 
1,605 
1,908 
2,038 


3,808 
3,933 
2,733 
3,069 
3,850 


53.2 
73.3 
70.3 
60.8 
88.9 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


2,032 
1,667 
1,837 
1,843 
2,376 


3,097 
2,827 
3,409 
2,415 
4,399 


52.4 
69.6 
85.6 
31.0 
85.1 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


2,703 
2,529 
2,662 
2,662 
1,475 


4,777 
5,145 
4,353 
4,180 
2,350 


76.7 
103.4 
63.5 
57.0 
59.3 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


2,085 
2,694 
1,973 
2,600 
2,521 


3,780 
3,964 
3,784 
4,523 
5,201 


81.3 
47.1 
91.8 
74.0 
106.3 



* Estimated by the NatiO'''al Center for Education Statistics. 



NOTE: 1986-87 dollarc are based on ihe Consumer Pnce Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. These data do not reflect differences in inflation rates from State to Slate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems' 
and Common Core of Data sufvey, special tabulations. 
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Table 1:15-1 National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to 
per capita income: Selected school years ending 1940-1988 



School 
year 
ending 



National 
index 



Total 
education 
revenues * 
(billions) 



Public 
elementary 

and 
secondary 
enrollment 
(millions) 



Revenues * 
per pupil 



Total 
personal 
income * 
(billions) 



Total 
population 
(millions) 



F^er capita 
personal 
income * 



1940 


16.5 


$ 2.3 


$ 25.4 


1950 


15.5 


5.4 


25.1 


1960 


18.4 


14.7 


36.1 


1970 


23.2 


40.3 


45.6 


1980 


25.8 


96.9 


41.6 


1981 


26.1 


105.9 


41.0 


1982 


25.1 


110.2 


40.1 


1983 


25.8 


117.5 


39.7 


1984 


26.5 


126.1 


39.4 


1985 


26.7 


137.4 


39.3 


1986 


27.2 


149.1 


39.5 


1987 


27.3 


158.8 


39.8 


1988 


2 27.1 


2 168.1 


40.0 



$ 91 


$ 72.1 


$131.0 


$ 550 


215 


206.4 


149.2 


1,383 


407 


390.7 


177.1 


2,206 


884 


772.9 


202.7 


3,813 


2,329 


2,034.0 


225.1 


9,036 


2,583 


2,258.5 


227.8 


9,914 


2,748 


2,520.9 


230.2 


10,951 


2,96C 


2,670.8 


232.5 


11,487 


3,201 


2,838.6 


234.8 


12,089 


3,496 


3,108.7 


237.1 


13,111 


3,775 


3,325.3 


239.3 


13,896 


3,990 


3,531.1 


241.7 


14,609 


2 4,203 


3,780.0 


243.9 


15,498 



1 In current dollars. 
^ Estimated. 

NOTE Data have been substantially revised from previously pubhshed figures. Beginning m 1960, data include Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

SOURCE US Departmenlof Education. National Center for Education Statistics, %e5/(?A£i/iyca//o/7Srar/^^^^ 1988 
(based on Common Core of Data surveys, various years), and unpublished u3ta. Bueau of Economic Analysis ' S/a/e 
Persona! Income; 1929-82, 1984. and Regional Economic Information System, August 1987. 
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Indicator 1:15 



Table 1:15-2 State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per 
capita income: School years ending 1980 and 1987 



state 



State index 



1980 1987 



State and 

local 
education 
revenues 
(thousands) 

1987 



Public 
elementary/ 
secondary 
enrollment 
1986-87 



Per pupil 
education 
revenues 
1987 



Total 
personal 
income 
(millions) 

1986 * 



Total Per capita 

population personal 
(thousands) income 

1986* 1986* 



Alabama 


19.9 


22.1 


$1,829,237 


733,735 


S 2.493 


$ 45,736 


4,050 


S 1 1 293 


Alaska 


34.3 


32.5 


645,873 


107,973 


5,982 


9,780 


532 


18,383 


Arizona 


25.1 


26.2 


1.917,559 


534,538 


3,587 


44,857 


3,279 


13,680 


Arkansas 


1o.4 


20.4 


nOO A AC 

9oo,44d 


437,438 


2,248 


26,135 


2,371 


11,023 


California 


21,6 


21.8 


16,001,481 


4.377,989 


3,655 


453,404 


27,001 


16,792 


Colorado 


26.9 


27.0 


2,278,132 


558,415 


4,080 


49,364 


3,266 


15,115 


Connecticut 


18.6 


27.2 


2,491,509 


468,847 


5,314 


62,418 


3,193 


19,548 


Delaware 


27.1 


27.1 


396,394 


94.410 


4,199 


9,814 


633 


15,504 


ulsi. oi uoiumuia 


on 0 


OA O 


OQA OOC 

o^4,oob 


85,612 


4,606 


11,803 


623 


18,945 


riunua 




2b,1 


b,1ob,oo^ 


1,607,320 


3,817 


170,994 


11,694 


14,622 


Georgia 


20.2 


23.4 


3,445,300 


1.096,425 


3,142 


82,069 


6,100 


13,454 


Hawaii 


19.3 


21.6 


522.624 


164.640 


3,174 


15,634 


1,065 


14,680 


Idaho 


20.6 


21.3 


496.32;> 


208,391 


2,382 


11,192 


1,002 


11,170 


Illinois 


20.5 


20.4 


5,763,963 


1.825,185 


3,158 


179,076 


11,551 


15,503 


Indiana 


18.8 


26.7 


3.387,264 


966,780 


3,504 


72,217 


5,503 


13,123 


Iowa 


24.5 


27.3 


1,751.753 


481,286 


3,640 


37,999 


2,850 


13,333 


Kansas 


24.7 


26.5 


1,600,681 


416,091 


3,847 


35,667 


2,459 


14,505 


Kentucky 


18.4 


20.2 


1.463.999 


642,778 


2,278 


41,985 


3,726 


11.268 


Louisiana 


21.2 


23.9 


2,138,810 


795,188 


2,690 


50,539 


4,499 


11,233 


Maine 


22.0 


26.8 


730,136 


211,752 


3,448 


15,056 


1,-72 


12,846 


Maryland 


24.2 


26.7 


3,058.772 


675.747 


4,527 


75,550 


4,461 


16,936 


Massachusetts 


31.0 


26.5 


3,901,526 


833,918 


4,679 


102,884 


5,834 


17,635 


Michigan 


25.4 


27.4 


6,817.342 


1.681,880 


4,053 


135,320 


9,139 


14,807 


Minnesota 


27.7 


27.9 


2,969,938 


711,134 


4,176 


63,173 


4,213 


14,995 


Mississippi 


17.6 


20.0 


963.669 


498,639 


1,933 


25,361 


2,624 


9,665 


Missouri 


21.0 


23.1 


2,576,645 


800.606 


3,218 


70,618 


5,064 


13,945 


Montana 


28.2 


32.2 


579,150 


153,327 


3,777 


9,583 


817 


11,729 


Nebraska 


23.5 


26.0 


943,891 


267,139 


3,533 


21,683 


1,598 


13,569 


Nevada 


18.2 


22.8 


569,389 


161,239 


3,531 


14,949 


967 


15,459 


New Hampshire 


14.7 


23.3 


625,241 


163,717 


3,819 


16,845 


1,027 


16,402 
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Table 1:15-2 State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per 
capita income: School years ending 1980 and 1987— Continued 



State 



State index 



1980 1987 



State and 

local 
education 
revenues 
(thousands) 

1987 



Public 
elementary/ 
secondary 
enrolment 
1986-87 



Per pupil 
education 
revenues 
1987 



Total 
personal 
income 
(millions) 

1986* 



Total 
population 
(thousands) 

1986 * 



Per capita 
personal 
income 
1986* 



New Jersey 


29.1 


30.3 


$6,302,219 


1,107,467 


$ 5 691 


C 1>lO OQ7 




S 18,793 


New Mexico 


25.2 


27.4 


885,089 


281,943 


3,139 


1R QdA 


1,4/ y 


1 1,456 


New York 


30.5 


34.2 


14,994,974 


2,607,719 


5,750 


299,324 


17,795 


16,821 


North Carolina 


20.7 


23.7 


3,199,286 


1,085,248 


2,948 


78,654 


6,331 


12,424 


North Dakota 


24.4 


25.9 


382,038 


118,703 


3,218 


8,441 


679 


12,432 


Ohio 


22.1 


23.9 


5,944,785 


1,793,508 


3,315 


148,929 


10,748 


13,856 


Oklahoma 


21.9 


22.5 


1,631,875 


593,183 


2,751 


40,^"? 


3,306 


12,248 


Oregon 


25.9 


29.3 


1,740,468 


449,307 


3,874 


35.7.^ 


2,702 


13,241 


Pennsylvania 


26.2 


32.8 


7»840,829 


1,674,161 


4,683 


169,857 


11,894 


14,281 


Rhode island 


25.1 


30.8 


601,987 


134,126 


4,488 


14,219 


975 


14,584 


South Carolina 


18.8 


26.2 


1,811,742 


611,629 


2,962 


38,162 


3,381 


11,287 


South Dakota 


21.5 


24.9 


368,209 


125,458 


2,935 


8,351 


708 


11,795 


Tennessee 


16.8 


18.7 


1,835,485 


818,073 


2,244 


57,523 


4,800 


11,984 


Texas 


20.4 


25.5 


11,054,468 


3,209,515 


3,444 


225,203 


16,689 


13,494 


Utah 


24.2 


23.7 


1,083,370 


415,994 


2,604 


18,253 


1,664 


10,969 


Vermr.u 


26.1 


30.0 


368,274 


92,112 


3,998 


7,207 


541 


13,322 


Virginia 


21.0 


24.3 


3,659,143 


975,135 


0,752 


89,372 


5,795 


15,422 


Washington 


25.8 


25.8 


2,922,186 


761,428 


3,838 


66,343 


4,463 


14,865 


West Virginia 


23.3 


30.7 


1,144,572 


351,837 


3,253 


20,296 


1,917 


10,587 


Wisconsin 


25.6 


29.5 


3,148,923 


767,819 


4,101 


66,590 


4,783 


13,922 


Wyoming 


25.7 


45.6 


586,6<4 


100,955 


5,811 


6,455 


507 


12,732 



* The figures shown are for calendar year 1936. 

NOTE: Data for school year 1986-87 revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educat/on Statistics 1988 
(based on Common Core of Data Surveys, various years), and unpublished data. National Education Associatior! Esth 
mates of School Statistics, 1986-87, 1987, copyrighted. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis, State Personal Income. 1929-82, 1 984, and Regional Economic Information System, August 1 987. 
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Table 1:16-1 Full-time-equivalent staff employed in public school systems: School 
years ending 1960, 1970, 1981, and 1988 



School year ending 



Total 



Classroom 
teachers * 



Other staff 2 







Number in thousands 




I960 


2,089 


1,353 


736 


1970 


3,368 


2,023 


1,344 


1981 


4,168 


2,184 


1,984 


1988 


4,312 


2,279 


2,034 



^ Includes a small number of teacher aides. 

2 Includes (a) instructional support staff, such as teacher aides, librarians, guidance counselors, principals, assistant 
principals, (b) school district administrative staff, such as superintendents and their assistants, intermediate district 
staff, and supervisors of nstruction, and (c) other support staff such as clerical, transportation, food service, plant 
operation, and health staff. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE, US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems, 
•>/amusyedirs;din6 Digest of Education Statistics, 1985-86, 1987, and forthcoming. 
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Table lJl6-2 FuII-tSme-equivsIent staff employed in public school systems: School 
years ending 1983-19S8 



School 
year 
ending 



All 



<^iass(oom 
teachers 



instructional 
support ' 



Administrators 

and 
administrative 
support 2 



Other support ^ 



1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987* 

1988 



1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987' 

1988 



3,927 
3,908 
4,063 
4,161 
4,234 
4,312 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



2,121 
2,126 
2,168 
2,207 
2,244 
2,279 



54.0 
54.4 
53.4 
53.0 
52.9 
52.8 



Number in thousands 

396 , 511 

387 512 

399 511 

421 516 

447 532 

456 539 

Percentage distribution 

10.1 13.0 

9.9 13,1 

9.8 12.6 

10.1 12.4 

10.5 12.6 

10.6 12.5 



899 
883 
984 
1,016 
1,010 
1,039 



22.9 
22.6 
24.2 
24.4 
23.9 
24.1 



* Data revised from previously published figures. 

' Includes instructional aides, guidance counselors, and llbrarianp, 

2 Includes school and district administrators and the associated clerical staff. 

'Includes employees not included above, such as media personnel, bus dr.vers. security officers, cafeteria workers. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cent°r for Eduraiion ';ijiicirre n,,oi^t . r.. 

1fS5-86 mr wee and forthcoming (based' on Comton Core o^Da^^^ 

also "Staff in Public Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools, and ochooi Sys^ms tin ^ZT^ nFmp ^^^^^^ 
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Table 1:17-1 Estimated average annual salary of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools: Selected school years ending 1960-1988 



Current dollars Constant dollars (1987-88) * 

School year 



ending am tparh^rq Elementary Secondary ah teachers Elementary Secondary 
AH teachers teachers teachers teacners teachers teachers 



1960 


$ 4.995 


$ 4,815 


$ 5.276 


$ 19.633 


$ 18.983 


$ 20,801 


1962 


5.515 


5.340 


5.775 


21.255 


20.580 


22.257 


1964 


5.995 


5.805 


6,266 


22.517 


21.803 


23,535 


1966 


6.485 


6.279 


6.761 


23.544 


22.796 


24,546 


1968 


7.423 


7,208 


7.692 


25.285 


24.553 


26,201 


1970 


8.626 


8.412 


8.891 


26.453 


25.797 


27,265 


1971 


9,268 


9,021 


9.568 


27.026 


26,306 


27.901 


1972 


9.705 


9.424 


10.031 


27,321 


26.530 


28,238 


1973 


10.174 


9.893 


10.507 


27,532 


26.771 


28.433 


1974 


10,770 


10.507 


11,077 


26.759 


26,105 


27.521 


1975 


11,641 


11.334 


12.000 


26.037 


25.351 


26,840 


1976 


12.600 


12,280 


12.937 


26.319 


25.651 


27.023 


1977 


13.354 


12.989 


13.776 


26.357 


25.637 


27.190 


1978 


14.198 


13,845 


14.602 


26.260 


25.607 


27,007 


1979 


15.032 


14.681 


15.450 


25.421 


24.827 


26,128 


1980 


15.970 


15.569 


16.459 


23.830 


23.232 


24.560 


1981 


17.644 


17,230 


18.142 


23.595 


23.041 


24,261 


1982 


19.274 


18.853 


19.805 


23.725 


23,207 


24.379 


1983 


20.695 


20.227 


21.291 


24,425 


23.873 


25.129 


1984 


21.921 


21,460 


22.557 


24.949 


24,424 


25,673 


1985 


23.593 


23.182 


24.193 


25.840 


25.390 


26.498 


1986 


25.198 


24.666 


25,866 


25.825 


26.258 


27.536 


1987 


26.556 


25.978 


27.262 


27.656 


27.054 


28,392 


1988 


28.044 


27.423 


28,895 


28.044 


27.423 


28,895 



* Based on the Consumer Price index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, and 
adjusted to a school-year basis. 

NOTE: Data for some recent years have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE; Nattonal Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, various years (latest edition 1987-88, 
copyright 1988 by the National Education Association, ail rights reserved); and unpublished data. 
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Table 1:18-1 Pupil/teacher ratios in public elementary and secondary schools- 
School years 1959-60 through 1987-88 



School year K~12 



1959-60 


26.0 


1960-61 


25.8 


1961-62 


25.6 


1962-63 


25.7 


1963-64 


25.5 


1964-65 


25,1 


1965-66 


24.7 


1966-67 


24.1 


1967-68 


23.7 


1968-69 


23.2 


1969-70 


22.7 


1970-71 


22.3 


1971-72 


22.3 


1972-73 


21.8 


1973-74 


21.3 


1974-75 


20.8 


1975-76 


20.4 


1976-77 


20.3 


1977-78 


19.7 


1978-79 


19.3 


1979-80 


19.1 


1980-81 


18.8 


1981-82 


18.9 


1982-83 


18.7 


1983-84 


18.5 


1984-85 


18.1 


1985-86 


17.9 


1986-87 


17.7 


1987-88 * 


17.6 



-Elementary Secondary 



28.7 


21.5 


28.4 


21.7 


28.3 


21.7 


28.5 


21.7 


28.4 


21.5 


97 Q 


21.5 


27.6 


20.8 


26.9 


20.3 


26.3 


20.3 


25.4 


20.4 




20.0 


24.4 


19.9 


24.9 


19.3 


24.0 


19.1 


23.0 


19.3 


99 R 


18.7 


21.7 


18.8 


21.8 


18.5 


21.1 


18.2 


21.0 


17.3 


20.6 


17.2 


20.3 


16.9 


20.5 


16.9 


20.4 


16.6 


20.4 


16.2 


20.0 


15.7 


19.6 


15.7 


19.1 


16.0 


19.5 


15.3 



* Preliminary. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education. National Center (or Education Statistics Statisiir<! nt Pnhhr ciamantory, 
Secondaiy Day Schools, vanous years; and Common Core of Data survey, various yearf Elementary and 
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Table 1:19-1 Projected annual demand for new hiring of classroom teachers in 
public elementary and secondary schools: Fall 1989-1997 



Fall of year 


Projected demand for new hiring of teachers 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1989 


140,000 


87.000 


53,000 


1990 


143,000 


87,000 


57,000 


1991 


149,000 


85,000 


64,000 


1992 


161,000 


87,000 


74,000 


1993 


166,000 


88,000 


78,000 


1994 


169,000 


88,000 


81,000 


1995 


174,000 


88,000 


86,000 


1996 


174,000 


89,000 


84,000 


1997 


171,000 


89,000 


83,000 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Proiecttons of Education 
Statistics to 1997-98, 1988. 
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Table 1:20-1 Public and private school enrollment, kindergarten through 
grade 12: Fall 1970-1986 



Public school 



Private school 



Fall of 
year 



Total 
K-12 



K-8 



9-12 



Total 
K-12 



1970 


46,193 


32,648 


13,545 


1971 


46.575 


32,518 


14,057 


1972 


45,344 


31,329 


14,015 


1973 


44,945 


30,783 


14,162 


1974 


44,957 


30,682 


14.275 


1975 


44,520 


30,017 


14,503 


1976 


44,201 


29,660 


14,541 


1977 


43,153 


28,648 


14,505 


1978 


41.976 


27.745 


14.231 


1979 


41,343 


27,349 


13,994 


1980 




27,088 




1981 


40.897 


27,374 


13,523 


1982 


40.131 


27,127 


13.0C4 


1983 


39,701 


26,909 


12.792 


1984* 


39,794 


27,073 


12,721 


1985 


39,788 


27,024 


12,764 


1986 


40,237 


27,491 


12,746 


—Not available. 



Enrollment (in thou5ands) 



5,655 
5.378 
5,203 
4,945 
4,867 
5,001 
4,804 
5,025 
4,978 
4.663 

4,701 
4,702 
4,868 
4,306 
4,872 
4.757 



K-8 



9-12 



Private school enrollment 
as a percentage of total 
enrollment 



Total 
K-12 



K-8 



Percent 



4.485 


1,170 


10.9 


12.1 


4,252 


1,126 


10.4 


11.6 


4,048 


1,155 


10.3 


11.4 


3,761 


1,184 


9.9 


10.9 


3.695 


1,172 


9.8 


10.7 


3,821 


1,180 


Id 


11.3 


3,603 


1,201 


9.8 


10.8 


3,777 


1,248 


10.4 


11.6 


3,734 


1,244 


10.6 


11.9 


3,541 


1,122 


10.1 


11.5 


3,537 






11.5 


3.582 


1,119 


10.3 


11.6 


3,584 


1,118 


10.5 


11.7 


3.650 


1,218 


10.9 


11.9 


3,249 


1,057 


9.8 


10.7 


3,657 


1.215 


10.9 


11.9 


3,5911 


1,165 


10.6 


11.6 



9-12 



6.0 
7.4 
7.6 
7.7 
7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
7.9 
8.0 
7.4 

7.6 
7.9 
8.7 
7.7 
8.7 
8.4 



•An unexplained drop occurred in the number and proportion of private school students in 1984 accnrrtinn m iKn 
Bureau of the Census. Hovveyer the 1984 data appear to be an anSmaly, s.nce the 1985 ar^d gS'figures S^privLte 
school students are vfiry similar to those for 1983 and are consistent with the level from 1979 througSs. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE- U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. "School Enrollment-Social and Economic rhamr 
tenstics of Students: October 1984 (Advance Report)" and "October 1985 (Advance ReMrtr- Cuiren/ P^ 
Reports. Series P-20. Nos. 404 and 409; and personal communication w th the author? Popu/ation 
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Table 1:21-1 Enrollment in kindergarten through grade 8 (K-8) and grades 
9-12 of public elementary and secondary schools, with projections: 
Fall 1972-1997 



Fall of year Grades K-12* Grades K-8 * Grades 9-12 

Number in thousands 

1972 45,744 31,831 13,913 

1973 45,429 31,353 14,077 

1974 45,053 30,921 14,132 

1975 44,791 30,487 14,304 

1976 44,317 30,006 14.311 

1977 43,577 29,336 14,240 

1978 42,550 28,328 14,223 

1979 41,645 27,931 13,714 

1980 40,987 27.674 13.313 

1981 40.099 27,245 12,855 

1982 39,652 27,156 12,496 

1983 39,352 26,997 12.355 

1984 39,295 26,918 12,377 

1985 39,509 27,049 12.460 

1986 39,837 27.404 12,434 

1987 40,024 27,886 12.138 

Projected enrollment in thousands 



1988 


40,280 


28,439 


11,841 


1989 


40,337 


28,807 


11,530 


1990 


40,752 


29,366 


11,386 


1991 


41,306 


29,794 


11,512 


1992 


41,879 


30,178 


11,701 


1993 


42,444 


30,460 


11,984 


1994 


43,014 


30,624 


12,390 


1995 


43,442 


30,738 


12,704 


1996 


43,775 


30,772 


13,003 


1997 


43,960 


30,754 


13,206 



* Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Some data revised from previously published ftgures. 

SOURCE U.S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics 
to 1997-9$, 1988; and Common Care of Data Survey. 
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Table 1;22-1 Enrollment in public elementary and secondary education, by race 
and ethnicity: 1976, 1984, and 1986 



Race/ethnicity 



1976 


1984 


i QQR 
1 ^00 


Percent 
change 
1976-86 




Number in thousands 






43,714 


39.452 


41,156 


C ft 

-5.9 


33,229 


28,106 


28,957 


■1 O ft 

-i2,9 


10,485 


11,346 


12,200 


•id A 


6,774 


6,389 


6,622 


-2.2 


2,807 


3,599 


4,064 


AA 7 


535 


994 


1,158 


■i -id A 

1 Ib.4 


368 


364 


356 


-3.3 


Percent of total enrollment 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




76.0 


71.2 


70.4 




24.0 


28.8 


29.6 




15.5 


16.2 


16.1 




6.4 


9.1 


9.9 




1.2 


2.5 


2.8 




0.8 


0.9 


0.9 





Total 

White, non-Hispanic 
Total minority 

Black, non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian /Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



Total 

White, non-Hispanic 
Total minority 

Black, non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 



—Not applicable 
NOTE: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights. Directory of Bementary and Secondary School Di^ 
£y"u1.p?SX^^^ '"''-''^ ''''^ '''' S^^c^da^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Table 1:23-1 Elementary and secondary students served in federally supported 
education programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: 
School years ending 1977-1988 



Type of handicap 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 












Number served in thousands 










All conditions 


3,692 


3,751 


3,889 


4,005 


4,142 


4,198 


4,255 


4,298 


4,315 


4,317 


4,374 


4,446 


Learning disabled 


796 


964 


1,130 


1,276 


1,462 


1,622 


1,741 


1,806 


1,832 


1,862 


1,914 


1,928 


finppph imnoiroH 


1 *i(\0 
1 fOVil 






1,186 


1,168 


1,135 


1,131 


1,128 


1.126 


1,125 


1,136 


953 


Mentally retarded 


959 


933 


901 


869 


829 


786 


757 


727 


694 


660 


643 


582 


Ocnuuaiy cmoxioriany 
























disturbed 


283 


288 


300 


329 


346 


339 


352 


361 


372 


375 


383 


373 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


87 


85 


85 


80 


79 


75 


73 


72 


69 


66 


65 


56 


Orthopedlcally handicapped 


87 


87 


70 


66 


58 


58 


57 


56 


56 


57 


57 


47 


Other health impaired 


141 


135 


105 


106 


98 


79 


50 


53 


68 


57 


52 


45 


Visually impaired 


38 


35 


32 


31 


31 


29 


28 


29 


28 


27 


26 


22 


Multihandicapped 


— 


— 


50 


60 


68 


71 


63 


65 


69 


86 


97 


77 


Deaf«blind 


— 


— 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Preschool ^ 


(^) 


(^) 


(") 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


( ^ ) 




363 










Percentage distribution of children served 








All conditions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Learning disabled 


21.6 


25.7 


29.1 


31.9 


35.3 


38.6 


40.9 


42.0 


42.4 


43.1 


43.8 


43.4 


Speech impaired 


35.3 


32.6 


31.2 


29.6 


28.2 


27.0 


26.6 


26.2 


26.1 


26.1 


26.0 


21.4 


Mentally retarded 


2S.0 


24.9 


23.2 


21.7 


20.0 


18.7 


17.8 


16.9 


16.1 


15.3 


14.7 


13.1 


Seriously emotionally 
























disturbed 


7.7 


7.7 


7.7 


8.2 


8.4 


8.1 


8.3 


8.4 


8.6 


8.7 


8.8 


8.4 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


Orthopedically handicapped 


2.4 


2.3 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


Other health impaired 


3.8 


3.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1 6 


1 3 


1.2 


1,0 


Visually impaired 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


Multihandicapped 






1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.2 


1.7 


Deaf'blind 






0.1 


{') 


0.1 


(M 


{') 


0.1 


{') 




{') 




Preschool ^ 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


8.2 
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Table 1:23-1 Elementary and secondary students served in federally supported 
education programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: 
School years ending 1977-1988— Continued 



Type of handicap 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 



All conditions 

Learning disabled 
Speech impaired 
Mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally 

disturbed 
Hard of hearing and deaf 
Orthopedically handicapped 
Other health impaired 
Visually impaired 
Multihandicapped 
Deaf-blind 
Preschool ^ 



Number served as a percent of total enrollment « 
8.33 8.61 9.14 9.62 10.11 10.46 10.73 10.92 10.98 10.93 10.97 11.10 



1.80 
2.94 
2.16 

0.64 
0.20 
0.20 
0.32 
0.09 



2.21 
2.81 
2.14 

0.66 
0.20 
0.20 
0.31 
0.08 



(") (^) 



2.66 
2.85 
2.12 

0.71 
0.20 
0.16 
0.25 
0.08 
0.12 
0.01 



3.06 
2.85 
2.09 

0.79 
0.19 
0.16 
0.25 
0.0& 
0.14 

0.0 r 



3.57 
2.85 
2.02 

0.85 
0.19 
0.14 
0.24 
0.08 
0.17 
0.01 



4.04 
2.83 
1.96 

0.85 
0.19 
0.14 
0.20 
0.07 
0.18 



4.39 
2.85 
1.91 

0.89 
0.18 
0.14 
0.13 
0.07 
0.16 
0.0 ^ 



4.59 
2.87 
1.85 

0.92 
0.18 
0.14 
0.13 
0.07 
0.17 
0.01 
(^) 



4.66 
2.87 
1.77 

0.95 
0.17 
0.14 
0.17 
0.07 
0.17 

(^) 



4.71 
2.85 
1.67 

0.95 
0.17 
0.14 
0.14 
0.07 
0.22 
0.01 
(^) 



4.80 
2.85 
1.61 

0.96 
0.16 
0.14 
0.13 
0.07 
0.24 
(^) 



4.82 
2.38 
1.45 

0.93 
0.14 
0.12 
0.11 
0.06 
0.19 

0.91 



* Includes students served under Chapter I and Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA). 

2 Includes preschool children 3-5 years old served under the EHA and 0-5 years old served under Chapter I. 

3 Beginning in 1987-88. Stales are no longer required to report preschool handicapped students (0-5 years) by handi- 
capping condition Prior to this, these students were included in the overall counts by handicapping conS. 

Less than 0.05. 

klSai?enTtS^^^^^ ^kindergarten through I2th grade, including a relatively small number of pre- 

^ Less than 0.005. 

NOTE- Counls^are based onjeports from-^ the^Distncfof Columbia only (figures from US territories 

are not included) Some of the increases m 1987-88 may be due in part to new legislation passed m faH 1986 wh ch 
mancJatss public school special education services for all handicapped children ages 3 through 5 by ^ 
school year and provides a State grant program for handicapped children from birth to age 2. Some data have beer^ 
revised from previously published figures. Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE' U S Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services Annual Rf^nnrt to 

Congress on the Impiementatfon of the Education of the Handicapped Act. various yearlN^^^^^^^ 

tion Statistics, Common Core of Data survey; and unpublished data i^'ciuondi oenier lor tauca- 
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Table 1:24-1 Public school teachers' evaluations of the change in disruptive 
behavior, by school ch? "cteristics: School year ending 1987 



Percent of teachers Indicating that, compared 
to 5 years ago, student disruptive behavior is 

School characteristic JnlB}?^J!^^^^^^ ^TT"^ 

(in thousands) ^ ^ . Some- About Some- M..^h 

less w^^^ what M"^^ 

less same more ^^'^ 



All teachers 1,932 

School level ^ 

Elementary 941 

Middle-junior high 31 0 

Senior high 647 

School size 

Fewer than 400 465 

400 to 999 985 

1.000 or more 482 

Metropolitan status 

Urban (within SMSA, central city) 405 
Suburban (within SMSA, 

outside central city) * 888 

Rural (outside SMSA) 640 



10 


17 


28 


25 


19 


8 


12 


27 


29 


24 


13 


22 


24 


22 


20 


12 


23 


32 


22 


12 


11 


16 


28 


25 


21 


10 


17 


28 


28 


19 


10 


19 


30 


24 


17 


15 


16 


20 


23 


26 


8 


16 


32 


26 


18 


11 


19 


28 


26 


16 



„ Mnclude^s,rjBgu!ar cla 5roornJeachers.only..excludesJibrarians, special education-teachersrand guidance counselors. 

■''Elementary schools— lowest grade is below 6 and the highest grade is below 9, middle-junior high schools— lowest 
grade is above 5 and the highest grade is below 10, senior high schools— lowest grade is above 6 and the highest 
grade is above 9; combined schools— lowest grade is balow 6 and ihe nighest grade is above 9. Combined schools 
are not listed as a separate school level because their number is so small, they are included in the totals and m 
analyses with other school characteristics. About 34,000 teachers taught in combined schools. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totalc due to rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Public School Teacher Perspec- 
tives on School Discipline," OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Table 1:24-2 Percent of public school teachers indicating extent to which student 
behavior interferes with their teaching, by school level and 
metropolitan statas: School year ending 1987 



School level * 



Metropolitan status 



Extent 



Total 



To a great extent 14 

To a moderate extent 26 

To a small extent 50 

Not at all 11 



Elementary 


Middle- 
junior 
high 


Senior 
high 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


16 


14 


11 


24 


14 


8 


26 


26 


24 


20 


27 


27 


48 


52 


50 


47 


49 


52 


9 


8 


15 


8 


11 


13 



nr^nTV; ^^ZT,^ I \y , ° ana me nignesi grace is beiow 9, middle-iunior high schools-lowest 

grade is above 5 and the highest grade is below 10; senior high schools-lowest grade s above 6 ?nd the h ahel 
grade is above 9; Combined schools-lowest grada is below 6 and the highest grade is above 9. CoXed schoofs 
are not listed as a separate school level because their number is so small; they are included n the otals and in 
anatyses with other school characteristics. About 34,000 teachers taught in combined schools? 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE; U S Department of Education, National Center (or Education Statistics, "Public School Teacher Persoec- 
lives on School Discipline," OERI Bulletin. October 1 987. f erspec- 
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Table 1:25-1 Trends in the use of drugs and alcohol by high school seniors: 
1975-1988 



Substance 
used 



Class of 



1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 



Number 

Sample size 9 tOO 15,400 17,100 17,800 15,500 15,900 17,500 17.700 16,300 15,900 16,000 15,200 16,300 16,300 

Percent who ever used 



All illegal drugs* 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 



Alt illegal drugs* 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 



55.2 
9.0 
90.4 



45.0 
5.6 
84.8 



All illegal drugs* 30.7 
Cocaine 1.9 
Alcohol 68.2 



58.3 
9.7 
91.9 



48.1 
60 
85.7 



34.2 
2.0 
68.3 



61.6 
10.8 
92.5 



51.1 
7.2 
87.0 



37.6 
2.9 
71.2 



64,1 
12.9 
93.1 



65.1 
15* 
93.0 



65.4 
15.7 
93.2 



65.6 
16.5 
92.6 



64.4 
16.0 
92.8 



62.9 
16.2 
92.6 



61.6 
16.1 
92.6 



60.6 
17.3 
92.2 



Percent who used substance in the last 12 months 



53.8 
9.0 
87.7 



54.2 
12.0 
88.1 



53.1 
12.3 
87.9 



52.1 
12.4 
87.0 



49.4 
11.5 
86.8 



47.4 
11.4 
87.3 



45.8 
11.6 
86.0 



46.3 
13.1 
85.6 



Percent who used substance In the last 30 days 



38.9 
3.9 
72.1 



38.9 
5.7 
71.8 



37.2 
5.2 
72.0 



36.9 
5.8 
70.7 



32.5 
5.0 
69.7 



30.5 
4.9 
69.4 



29.2 
5.8 
67.2 



29.7 
6.7 
65.9 



57.6 
16.9 
91.3 



44.3 
12.7 
84.5 



27.1 
6.2 
65.3 



56.6 
15.2 
92.2 



41.7 
10.3 
85.7 



24.7 
4.3 
66.4 



53.9 
12.1 
92.0 



38.5 
7.9 
85.3 



21.3 
3.4 
63.9 



* Includes marijuana, hallucinogens, cocame, and heroin, and other opiates, stimulants, sedatives, or tranquilizers not 
prescnbed by a doctor. About 75 percent of these users reported smoking marijuana. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Alcohol, Drug Abust and Mental Health Administration, 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other 
Young Adults, 1989. See also U.S. Department of Education, Schools Without Drugs, 1986. 
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Indicator 1:26 



Table 1:26-1 Actual and adjusted average reading proficiency, by principals' 
ratings of school problems for 4th, 8th, and 11th graders: 1984 



Grade and average rating of school problems 



Average reading proficiency 



Actual 



Grade 4 
Not a problenfi 
Minor problenfi 
Moderate problenfi 

Grade 8 
Not a problenfi 
Minor problenfi 
Moderate problem 

Grade 1 1 
Not a problenfi 
Minor problenfi 
Moderate problenfi 



229.6 
209.5 
189.4 



271.9 
257.5 
243.1 



306.3 
289.4 
272.4 



Adjusted 2 



223.0 
213.5 
204.0 



266.1 
259.1 
252.0 



296.7 
289.1 
281.6 



• School problems were rated by the principal as not a problem, minor, moderate, or serious. The problems included 
in this analysis include student absenteeism, lack of parental interest, lack of discipline, lack of teacher cornmitr^ent/ 
motivation, teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, low standards for students, and vandalism. ^"""'"imenu 

mSis fn the home ^"'^ ethnicity, language spoken in the home, parental education, and number of reading 



SOURCE- U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Performance," Sun/ey Ref,on, 1988. 
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Table 1:26-2 Principals' ratings of school problems, by grade and control of 
school: 1984 



Grade and control of school 




Average rating of school problems * 




Not a problem 


Minor 


Moderate 






Percent of schools 




4th grade 


56.4 


42.3 


1.3 


Public 


53.9 


44.4 


1.7 


Private 


66.1 


34.0 


0 


8th grade 


53.3 


44.4 


2.3 


Public 


46.9 


49.9 


3.2 


Private 


67.6 


32.1 


0.3 


11th grade 


11.9 


73.9 


14.2 


Public 


9.1 


73.4 


17.5 


Private 


22.6 


76.0 


1.4 



• School problems were rated by the principal as not a problem, minor, moderate, or serious. The problems included 
in this analysis include student absenteeism, lack of parental interest, lack of discipline, lack of teacher commitment/ 
motivation, teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, low standards for students, and vandalism. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "School Climate and Reading 
Performance," Survey Report, 1988. 
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Table 1:27-1 Percent of the public grading the public schools A or B: 1981-1988 





Rating of local public schools 


Rating of public schools nationally 


Year 


National 
totals 


Public 
school 
parents 


Non- 
public 
school 
parents 


No 
children 
in 

school 


National 
totals 


r UUIIC 

school 
parents 


Non- 
public 
school 
parents 


No 
children 
in 

school 


1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 


36 
37 
31 
42 
43 
41 
43 
40 


46 
49 
43 
52 
52 
55 
56 
51 


25 
38 
27 
37 
33 
40 
25 
33 


31 
32 
28 
39 
39 
36 
39 
37 


20 
22 
19 
25 
27 
28 
26 
23 


23 
13 
24 
32 

30 
25 


21 
16 
23 
23 

17 
18 


22 
19 
26 
26 

26 
21 



— Not available. 



SOURCE: "The Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta 
September [various years]. 
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Table 1:28-1 Teachers' perceptions of "major cause" of students' difficulties ii 
school, by wealth of district: 1987 



Wealth of district 



Cause 


Total teachers 


Above Average for 
average state 


Below 
average 






Number 








1,002 


223 

Percent 


424 


342 


Children left on their own after 
school 


51 


54 


52 


48 


Poverty in the student's home 


47 


42 


42 


54 


Automatic promotion to next grade 


44 


36 


46 


48 


Teachers not adapting to individual 
student needs 


43 


40 


46 


40 


Single-parent families 


42 


46 


43 


40 


Boring curriculum 


34 


29 


36 


34 


Families where both parents work 
full time 


25 


25 


26 


25 



SOURCE- The Metropolitan Life Su/vey of Tfie American Teacfier 1987. Strengthening Links Between Home and 
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Table l;28-2 Parents' and teachers' perceptions of several steps that would 
"help a lot" to improve education: 1987 



step 



Parents 



Teachers 



Total 



Having the school notify parents immediately about 
problems involving their child 

Having parents limit television until all homework is 
finished 

Having parents spend much more time with their 
children in support of school and teachers 

Distributing a newsletter to parents about what's 
happening in school 

Establishing a homework hotline students can call for 
homework advice 

Having the school guide teachers more about now to 
involve parents better in the future 

Getting teachers and parents to meet and talk about 
school policies 



Number 
2.011 1,002 
Percent 



88 
79 
70 
68 
64 
60 
58 



77 

80 

84 

51 

42 

41 

52 



S?IS^' '■'f^ ^'^'^^y °f The American Teacher 1987. Strengthening Links Between 
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Table 1:28-3 Criticisms of parents that parents and teachers think are valid: 1987 



Criticism 



Parents 



Teachers 



Total 



Leave their children alone too much on their own 
after school 

Fail to discipline their children 

Fail to motivate their children so that they want to 
learn in school 

Take too little interest in their children's education 

Neglect to see that their children's homework gets 
done 

Fail to show respect for teachers 

Set too high or too strict a standard for their children 
to meet 



Number 

2,011 1,002 

Percent saying 
"most" or "many" 



59 
58 

52 
52 

49 
34 

30 



62 
51 

53 
48 

50 
23 

12 



SOURCE. The Metropolitan Life Survey of The American Teacher 1987. Strengthening Linhs Between Home and 
School. 
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Table l;28-4 



Characteristics of children hv hnu, 

school, according to pS^^ '^'^ «'one after 



Characteristic 



Number of 
parents 
responding 



Howoften the child is left alone aft^r c^^h... 
1 or 2 days a 



Never 



Total parents 

Child's school level 
Elementaty 
Junior high 
High school 

Size of place 
Central city 
Rest of metro area 
Outside metro area 

Race 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Education of parent 
Less than high 

school 
High school 

graduate 
Some college 
4-year college 

graduate 
Beyond college 



2,011 

898 
368 
503 

490 
963 
558 

1.573 
211 
150 



238 

813 
440 

309 
208 



Almost every day 

Percent of parents responding 
58 17 



75 
53 
40 

58 
ii9 
57 

59 
51 
62 



59 

63 
52 

56 
52 



13 
17 
21 

14 
17 
19 

17 
17 
15 



11 

16 
22 



17 

25 



24 

12 
30 
38 

26 
23 
24 

23 
31 
21 



29 

21 
25 

26 
22 
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Table 1:28-4 Characteristics of cliildren, by how often they are left alone after 
school, according to parents: 1987— Continued 



characteristic 



Number of 

parents 
responding 



How often the child is left alone after school 



Never ^ ^'^efk^ ^ ^'"^^^^ ^""^"^ 



Status of parents 
One-parent families 

Not working 80 

Work part time 64 

Work full time 291 

Two-parent families 

One not working 533 
Both work, one 

pari time 417 
Both work full 

time 626 

Family income 

$7,500 or less 130 

$7,501 to $15,000 198 

$15,00t to $25,000 397 

$25,001 to $35,000 420 

$35,001 to $50,000 436 

$50,001 and over 305 



Percent of parents responding 



68 9 23 

48 17 35 
45 14 40 

74 13 12 

60 26 13 

49 18 32 

59 12 28 
58 11 29 

60 15 24 
60 22 17 
57 18 24 
52 21 26 



SOURCE: The Metropolitan Ufe Survey of The Amencan Teacher 1987, Strengther)ing Links Between Home and 
School. 
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Table 1:29-1 Number of course units required for high school graduation in 
selected subjects, by State: 1988 



English Mathematics Science Competency 
^'""'^^ test required 



AAlciuciiiia 


4,0 


3.0 


2.0 


1.0 


Yes 




4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Arizona 


4.0 


2 S 






Yes 


Arkansas * 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


California 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


i Co 


V^UIUi dUU 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Connecticut 


A n 


o.O 


3.0 


'2.0 




Delaware 


4.0 


3 0 




^.0 




District of Columbia 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Florida 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Ye<; 

1 CO 




A n 
4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


1 ICIWCIII 




4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Idaho 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


0 n 
^.u 


Illinois 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 




Indiana 


3.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 




Iowa 


n n 


U.U 


0.0 


0.0 




Kdn^fl<> 

l\CII lOClO 




O.O 


2.0 


2.0 




Kentucky 


4.0 


2.0 


o.u 






Louisiana 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


, Yes 


Maine 


4.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Maryland 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Massachusetts 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Michigan 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 




Minnesota 


3.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Mississippi 


3.0 


2.5 


1.0 


1.0 


Yes 


Missouri 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 




Montana 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 




Nebraska 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Yes 


Nevada 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 




New Hampshire 


^.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 
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Table 1:29-1 Number of course units required for high school graduation in 
selected subjects, by State: 1988— Continued 



State 


English 


Social 
studies 


Mathematics 


Science 


Competency 
test required 


New. Jersey 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1 0 




New Mexico 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


New York 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


North Carolina 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


North Dakota 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Ohio 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1 0 




Oklahoma 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 




Oregon 


3.0 


3.5 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Rhode Island 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 




South Carolina 


4 0 




o.U 


2.0 




South Dakota 


4.0 


3 0 








Tennessee 


4.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Texas 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Utah 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 




Vermont * 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Virginia * 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Yes 


Washington 


2.0 


1.7 


1.0 


0.7 


West Virginia 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 




Wisconsin 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 




Wyotning 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 





• Requires a total of five units in mathematics and science with at least 2 units in each. 
SOURCE: Council of Chief State School Officers, 1988 Policies and Practices Questionnaire. 
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Tabl'3 1:30-1 Teacher preparation assessment requirements, by State: 1988 



Slate 



Admission to 
teacher 
education 



Exit from 
teacher 
education 



Initial or 
provisional 
certification 



Regular or 
permanent 
certification 



Recertification 
or maintenance 
of certification 



Alabama 
Alaska ^ 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Caltfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaiisas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

fvlaine 

fi^aryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

Ne, Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



BS 
No test 
BS, PS 
BS 
BS 

BS 
BS 
No test 
(^) 

* No test 

No test 
BS 
No test 
« No test 
No test 



{') 

No test 
No test 
10 

No test 

No test 
No test 
No test 

BS. PS, 10 

No test 
10 

No test 
No test 
No test 



No test 
No test 
BS, PS 
PS, CK 
3 BS, CK 

-»BS 
BS, CK 
BS 
BS, CK 
BS, PS 

CK 

BS, PS, CK, 10 
^ BS, PS, CS 
BS, CK 
BS, PS, CK 



No test 


No test 


No test 


BS 


No test 


No test 


BS 


PS, CK, 10 


PS, CK, 10 


CK 


10 


No test 


No test 


No test 


BS, PS, 10 


No test 


No test 


BS, PS, CK 


No test 


10 


No test 


» BS 


9CK 


»CK 


BS 


10 


No test 


BS 


10 


BS, PS, CK 


BS 


»0PS, CK, 10 


10 


No test 


No test 


BS, PS 


BS 


No test 


No test 


BS 


PS, CK 


PS, CK 


BS 


No test 


No test 


BS, 10 


10 


CK, (0 


BS 


10 


BS, PS, CK 


No test 


No test 


BS, PS 


BS 


PS, CK 


PS, CK, 10 


BS 


PS, CK 


No test 



CK 
No test 
No test 
PS, CK 
^ BS, CK 

No test 
BS, CK, 10 
BS 
BS, CK 
BS, PS, CK, 10 

CK, 10 
10 

No test 
BS, CK 
No test 

No test 
BS, PS, 10 
PS, CK, 10 
BS, PS, CK 

No test 

No test 
10 

No test 
No test 
10 

10 

BS, PS 
BS 
PS, CK 
No test 

CK 

BS, PS, CK, 10 
BS, PS 
10 

No test 



No test 
No test 
No test 
No test 
No test 

No test 
No test 
No test 
No test 
«CK 

CK 
10 

No test 
No test 
No test 

10 

No test 
No test 
No test 
No lest 

No test 
No test 
No test 
No test 
No test 

10 

No test 
No test 
CK 
10 

No test 
10 

BS, PS 
10 

No test 
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Table 1:30-1 Teacher preparation assessment requirements, by State; 1988 — 
Continued 



State 


Admission to 
teacher 
education 


Exit from 
teacher 
education 


Initial or 
provisional 
certification 


Regular or 
perrr.<;tnent 
certification 


Recertification 

or maintpnanpp 
\jt 1 1 lull 1 ici 1 ai 1 WW 

of certification 


Ohio" 


BS, 10 


BS, PS, CK, 10 


BS, PS, CK 


No test 


No test 


Oklahoma 


BS, PS 


No test 


CK 


CK 


No test 


Oregon 


BS, CK 


No test 


BS 


10 


No test 


Pennsylvania " 


No test 


No test 


BS, PS, CK 


No test 


No test 


Rhndp Island 


No test 


10 


BS, PS, 10 


Nn tpst 

liV ICO I 


Nn tPQt 


South Carolina 


BS 


PS, CK, 10 


PS, CK 


PS, CK 


No test 


South Dakota 


BS 


No test 


No test 


No test 


No test 


Tennessee 


PS 


No test 


PS, CK 


No test 


No test 


Texas 


BS 


10 


PS, CK 


10 


10 


Utah 


No test 


No test 


10 


10 


No test 


Vermont 


No test 


No test 


No test 


No test 


No test 


Virginia 


BS, PS, CK, 10 


No tost 


BS, PS, CK 


10 


No test 


Washington 


BS 


"2 No test 


»2 No test 


No test 


No test 


West Virginia 


BS 


CK, 10 


CK, 10 


No test 


No test 


Wisconsin 


>3BS 


»^CK 


BS, CK 


BS, CK 


No test 


Wyoming 


BS 


No test 


No test 


No test 


No test 



Key to types of tests required: 
BS=: Basic skills; 
PS = Professional skills; 
CK= Content knowledge; 
10= In-class observation. 



> Requirements or tests are under development. 

2 No State policy, some tests administered by universities. 

^ May be waived by the State. 

^ Basic skills tost required for persons holding out-of* State certificates. 
* Provided student's score is in the 40lh or higher percentile on the ACT. 
^ Optional in lieu of other requirements. 
^ Also required for reinstatement of expired license. 

^ institutions must test for reading, language arts, and mathematics, no specific test is required. 

Required in 1990. 

Required beginning in 1992. 
* * Tests for admission to and exit from teacher education programs are established by the coiiege or university. 
»2 Professional skills test planned. 
» 3 Required fall of 1989. 

Required spring of 1991. 

SOURCE. Council of Chief State School Officers, 1988 Policies and Practices Questionnaire. 
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High school completion rates have changed dramatically in the past dozen years. 
Although almost 25 percent of 18- and 19-year-olds do not complete high school, by the 
time they reach ages 20 through 24 an additional 10 percent have received diplomas. The 
proportion of black youths who completed high school by age 18 and 19 increased 
considerably between 1974 and 1986. By age 24, blacks are almost as likely as whites to 
have completed high school. 

These facts and more can be found within the pages of the Condition of Education, 1989: 
Volume L Elementary and Secondary Education, recenUy released by the National Center 
lor Education Statistics (NCES) of the Department of Education's Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement* Included in tiiis volume are data on student performance, 
completions, economic outcomes, resources, and the characteristics of students and then- 
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of education, monitor important developments, and show trends in major aspects of 
education-^n three volumes. The Condition of Education report encompasses the fir^t two 
volumes, the first addressing elementary and secondary education and the second, 
postsecondary education. The third volume, 1989 Education Indicators, includes the text, 
tables, and graphs from the first two volumes, plus the technical supporting data, 
supplemental information, and data sources. 
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You may pay by check or money order (payable to the Superintendent of Documents). VISA, 
or MasterCard. For your convenience, an order fomi is printed on the back of this 
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